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Live Subjects ‘This Week and Next 


rive the Boarders Out of the FS ‘Sui 























Flock.—Did you know that it 

cost on an average $3 a year to 
to feed a hen? Suppose your 
flock numbers 100 hens and 50 of 
them are just “boarders.” And 
this means that it will cost $150 
to feed these poor layers for one 
year. There are some well-defined 
rules for distinguishing these 
“boarders” from layers.... Page 


Snake Bites——Do you know which 
snakes are poisonous? If a pois- 
ous snake bit some member of 
your family, would you know 
what to do? Dr. Washburn tells 
about the symptoms of snake bite 


and just how it should be treated. 
Read his article and then file it 
rr re 


Uncle John’s Three Ideas.—There is 
a good reason for Uncle John’s 
being happy. He is feeling mighty 
fine in spite of boll weevils, taxes, 
and all other kinds of general dev- 
ilment. But Uncle John is still 
talking about that western trip. 
He has three big ideas in his head, 
and he would like for the Southern 
people to put them into practice. 
Help him “Firht Debt, Use More 
Horses and Machinery, Demand 
Better Schools” . 





A Letter to Demonstration Agents. 
—The Progressive Farmer desires 
to give the fullest codperation to 
demonstration agents in fostering 
the methods of better agriculture. 
Probably you have wondered why 
your excellent article was not pub- 
PEND 34.5.8 04.6845 


How Shall We Apply Calcium Ar- 
senate?—It is a losing game to 
experiment with Mr. Weevil. 
Read what Entomologist Sherman 
has to say about poisoning. . Page 


Features in Next Week’s Paper.— 
Get your pencil and kodak ready. 
Several prize contests will be an- 
nounced that you will certainly 
wish to get into. Do you know 
twenty things to do in August that 
will increase farm profits and 
prosperity? In our “More Money” 
series, twenty such plans will be 
suggested for Virginia and Caro- 
lina readers. How should you feed 
your cow to get a large milk pro- 
duction at a low cost? Ina series 
of dairy articles, this question and : : Po 
many others will be answered. _ sii ee — : cada dl porscenes yg omy om 
Watch for the article, “Feeding IT IS A PROSPEROUS FARM THAT COMBINES THE RAISING OF LIVESTOCK WITH THE GROWING OF 
the Family Cow.” RIELD CROPS 
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The Perfectly Good Engine 


GOOD engine isa time and labor saver for both 
man and woman. On the average farm, there are 
many tasks—small in name, but big in importance— 

that must be done every day in the year. Pumping water, 
sawing wood, turning the cream separator, the churn, and 
washing machine are “muscle” jobs on the average farm. 
It is back-breaking work that can be done for a few cents 
a day with an 


INTERNATIONAL 
Kerosene Engine 


4 These high grade engines, built in four convenient 
sizes, operate on kerosene (common coal oil) asfuel. The 
materials used in the manufacture, and the quality of 
workmanship employed, are of the highest e obtain- 
able. One-piece crankshaft, removable cylinder sleeve, 
built-in magneto (no batteries), and wide faced belt pul- 
ley—all these are regular equipment. Ygu get more for 
your money in an International than you get anywhere 

Don’t let another year go by with the members 
of your family laboring over the life-shortening jobs that 
can and should be done with an engine. 
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Four Sizes: 1%, 3, 6, 10 Horse Power 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
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92 Branch Houses and 15,000 Dealers in the United States 
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THE AUTO-OILED cnn fhe 


A Real Self-Oiling Windmill sabe set eee 


Oil an Aermotor once a year and it is always «very 4 
oiled. Every moving part is completely and fully 
oiled. A constant stream of oi! flows on every 
bearing. The shafts run in oil. The double gears run in 
oil in_a tightly enclosed gear case. Friction and wear 
are practically eliminated. 

Any windmili which does not have the gears running in oil is only 
half oiled. A modern windmill, like a modern automobile, must have 
its gears enclosed and run inoil. Dry gears, exposed to dust, wear rapidly. 
Dry bearings and dry gears cause friction and loss of power. The Aermotor 
pumps in the lightest breeze because it is correctly designed and well 
oiled. To get everlasting windmill satisfaction, buy the Aermotor. 


Wrie toc” AE RMOTOR CO. S28? c1, 


for Circular. 








Des Moines 
Minneapolis 




















SEND NO MONEY 


JUST WRITE AND SAY YOU WANT TO TRY A 

Faultless Coaster Brake 
Bicycle or Motobike 
your bicycle arrives, try it FREE for 15 DAYS. If 
ou are fully satisfied with it, send us only $3.00, 
you, ship it back at our d ~ mill set — i 

}) expens 

E the freight you paid on arrival. ee eee re 
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Bniy your Chicago visit at the 
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“TERRACE GARDEN’ 


CHICAGO'S WONDER RESTAURAN 


, FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 
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Government service 1 grist! Mail 
TODAY Sure So's, (41.000 10 42.300 2 "Senr) ce | ~=— BUGGIES ==WAGONS 
Hen Bove cat my, Mall Carrier” oF Post Ottice HARNESS WING MACHINES 
: 90-Day Free Trial! “Uatimited Guarangeo. 
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Write Today for Free Cotsloe showing Reduced Prices. 
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Our Health Talk 


By B. E. WASHBURN, M O. 


Snake Bites 

HAT snakes in the Southern 
United States are poisonous and 
what are the symptoms and especially 
the treatment of bites from such 
snakes?” asks an- 

other subscriber. 
The bites of cop- 
perheads, water 
moccasins, coral 
snakes, and rattle- 
snakes are poison- 
ous; the bite from 














a small snake is 
not as poisonous 
as a bite from a 


large snake of the 
same species. Snake 
yenom, which contains the poison, is a 
thin, greenish-yellow fluid of charac- 
teristic odor. The deaths from bites of 
poisonous snakes vary from 5 per cent 
in the case of copperheads to about 20 
per cent for the large rattlers. 

The symptoms of snake bite are in- 
tense pain, discolored swelling of the 
bitten part, and profound disturbances 
of the circulatory and nervous systems. 
There is great weakness and prostra- 


DR. WASHBURN 


tion, nausea, and a profuse flow of 
saliva. Muscular paralysis may occur 
from three to four hours. Uncon- 


sciousness is rare, but the patients of- 
ten fall into a kind of stupor. 

As soon as possible after the bite has 
occurred, a band made of a handker- 
chief or some similar article should be 
applied a few inches above the wound, 
between it and the heart, and twisted 
with a stick to prevent the poison be- 
ing carried into the system by the cir- 









culating blood. The bites of most 
snakes consist of but two punctures; 
these should be freely incised with a 
knife and then sucked. There is no 
danger in sucking the wound if there 
are no cracks or sores in the mouth or 
on the tongue. After the wound has 
been sucked it should be cauterized by 


carbolic or nitric acid on the 
stick, such as a match. Or 


applying 
end of a 








cauterization may be done by heating 
a nail, ife blade, or some such arti- 
cle and freely burning all parts of the 
wound. 

After the wound has been sucked | 
and cauterized, the bandage may be 
loosened. It should be allowed to re- 
main loose for one minute and then 
be tightened up again. If no alarming 
symptoms have developed within 20 
minutes it may again be loosened, this 
time for two minutes, after which it 
should be tightened again. After an- 


other period of 20 minutes the bandage 
should be loosened for three minutes. 
This procedure : should be kept up for 
several hours, gradually increasing the 
time the bandage is off; the object is, 
of course, to allow only small quanti- 
ties of the poison to get into the sys- 
tem at one time. 

If in spite of the local measures and 
the use of the bandage general symp- 
toms of w caleiinan develop, the patient 
mnst be given stimulants. It is com- 
monly believed that large doses of 
whisky or alcohol in some form should 
be administered. This is a serious mis- 
take, as the alcohol will do harm by 
adding another depressant to that 
which is already in the system. 

Instead of whisky it is better to 
give aromatic spirits of ammonia, one- 
half teaspoonful in water every hour, 
and half a cupful of very strong cof- 
fee every two hours. 

Of recent years serums 
produced which are very effective “in 
certain kinds of snake bites, but they 
are rarely obtainable when 


ne eded. 


have been 


Her First Mistake 
ONCE heard a lady remark 
greatest mistake she made when 
she married was neglecting to have 
part of the farm profits to which sh 
contributed equally as much of her 
strength and time as her husband. 
Her children followed’in her foo 
steps, neither of them receiving more 
than the necessary clothing that they 
were compelled to wear. And the re- 
sult was in her children’s leaving 


that the 


their well-to-do home, where every- 
thing belonged to the father, for the 
city. V. O. W. 
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Easy Now to Rid 
Your Place of Flies 


Widely Known Discovers 
Wonderful’ Chemical That Is 
Fatal to Flies. Not a Poison 
—Harmless to Stock 


Scientist 


Flies are one of the most dangerous 
and annoying things with which the 
farmer has to contend. Now, through 
the discovery of E. R. Alexander, widely 
known scientist, you can rid your house and barns 
and livestock of these pests almost instantly, and with 
no trouble at all. Thig discovery ig in the form of an 
organic chemical that is fatal to flies, and similar 
Pests, such as chiggers, mosquitoes, and moths. 





This new discovery, which is called Alexander’s Rid-0- 
Fly, is not a poison. Though it kills flies like magic, 
yarm animals and human beings are not affected by it 
at all. In addition to killing these insects, Rid-O-Fly 
is a strong repellent. Flies will not come near stock or 
buildings where Rid-O-Fly has been used. 

Rid-O-Fly is particularly valuable for cows and 
horses, as it is a known fact that flies do untold harm 
to these animals. 

So confident is Dr. 
will rid your house, barns and livestock of these pests 
that he offers to send a $2 supply for only $1 on the 
guarantee that if Rid-O-Fly does not solve your fly 
problems it will cost you nothing. Two big Kansas 
City banks guarantee the reliability of this offer. 

SEND NO MONEY—Just your name and address to 
Alexander Laboratories, 1515 Gateway Station, Kansas 
City, Mo., and this intreductory offer will be mailed 
at once. 


Alexander that his discovery 














RUBBERLESS 
SuSPENDERS 
Year’s wear guar- 
anteed. No rubber, 
Phosphor Bronze 
Springs give the 
stretch. Comfortable. 
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Big drop i» fence prices— 
m freight prepaid. Write 
for newi922cut price 
catalog, showing big 







i THE ‘SaOWn FENCE ‘& WIRE CO. 


pt, C877 Clevetand, Ohio 








Made for ALL cars. Send for estimate 
State Name and Year of car. $7 5 
This Ford Topandbackcurtain ** 
COMFORT AUTO TOP CO., Dept. 12 
1621 Germantown Ave., Phila., Penna 
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Livestock and Dairy Problems 


TAIT BUTLER, Editor 

















: Overheated Horse—Heatstroke 


READER has “a horse that has 
been overheated and will not 
sweat, and pants or blows.” He asks: 
“What shall I do for each condition?” 
The failure to sweat and the panting 
are both due to the overheating or 
“heatstroke,” from which the horse has 
suffered. 

The heatstroke has affected the 
nerve centers and the nerves which 
control the loss of heat from the skin, 
and these are not acting properly. 
When the horse does not sweat freely 
he becomes very hot and pants or 
blows on the least exertion. Associa- 
ted with this condition, either ause 
or effect, is an eczema or skin eruption 


as ¢ 


which is very common in the South, 
This skin trouble appears in the spring 
when warm weather comes and us- 
ually disappears entirely or improves 
very much when cool weather comes in 
the fall. When the skin is operating 
naturally, that is, when the animal 


on being exercised in hot 
weather, the evaporation of the sweat 
from the skin the animal and 
keeps him from becoming too hot or 


sweats freely 


coc rls 


overheated. To demonstrate this, bare 
both arms, wet one and wave them 
both through the air. The one that has 


been wet will experience a cool feeling 
even though the day be hot and the 
sun shining brightly. 

Stop Work When Symptoms Show 

HEREFORE when the animal is in 

good health and hi. neryous system 

d skin are operating right it is very 

ificult to overheat a horse. But if 
the stomach or digestive tract be over- 
loaded or deranged from too much 
green feed, or if-an animal not harden- 
ed or trained to the work be worked 
too hard on a hot, cloudy or sultry day, 
the brain or other nerve centers may 
be affected and through this derange- 
ment of the nerves, sweating is stop- 
ped. Whenever a horse doing hard 
work on a hot day does not sweat, or 
stops sweating, he is in a serious con- 
dition and he should be stopped at 
once, put in the shade, cold water or 
ice put on his head and his body thor- 
oughly rubbed. Later, after he has 
cooled some the body may be sponged 
with water and rubbed dry, but at first 
no cold water should be applied to the 
body, although cold water or ice to the 
head and neck are excellent. 

It is often noticed, as stated, that 
horses suffering “rom a common skin 
trouble hére in the South do not sweat 
freely and suffer greatly from the heat. 
The writer is not satisfied as to wheth- 
er this skin eruption, which is so com- 
mon on the neck and forequarters of 
work stock in the South, is caused by 
“heatstroke,” or whether this condition 
interfering with the activities of the 
skin causes the heat stroke. 

But it is a-fact that animals that suf- 
fer from this skin trouble are greatly 

affected by the heat, fail to sweat, and 
pant or blow greatly when worked in 
hot weather. 

It is also true that an’ animal which 
suffers from heatstroke often fails to 
entirely recover and is unable to with- 
Stand heat as well afterward, even the 
next year or later. The animal that 
once suffers from this skin eruption 
mentioned also usually continues to 
Suller more or less every summer. 


No Satisfactory Treatment 
HERE is no satisfactory treatment 
for the horse that has been over- 

heated or for this skin trouble, accom- 
Panied with the inability to stand heat. 
Prevention is the best means of deal- 
ing with these troubles. 


Heatstroke or overheating is pre- 
vented by avoiding hard work in hot 
weather, unless the animal is in good 


condition and accustomed to the work 
and the heat; by avoiding hard work 
in hot weather with an animal that 


runs on pasture or is fed new hay, or a 
large amount of hay of any sort just 
before being put to hard work; by 
keeping the skin in good condition, by 
regular grooming and by keeping the 
animal in good general health, by pro- 
per care and feeding. If an animal at 
hard work on a hot day does not sweat 


or if it stops sweating, stop work at 
once and get the animal in the shade, 
no matter what the desire to continue 
the work or movement of the animal 
may be, and as stated apply ice or 
cold water to the head and hand rub 
the skin of the body. After the animal 
has cooled off some, then sponge the 
body with cold water and rub dry. It 
is also a good practice to wash the 


whole body and rub it dry once a week 


in hot weather, especially with an 
animal that shows a tendency to suffer 
unduly from the heat 

Little benefit is derived from medi- 
cines. In severe cases a stimulant, one 
to two ounces of alcohol or spirits of 
nitre in a pint of water may be benefi- 
cial, but care must be taken in drench- 
ing, for sometimes in heatstroke there 


is more or less paralysis of the throat 
and an attempt to drench the animal 
may strangle and kill him. 


For the skin trouble there is also no 
Pgoeoasig 3 treatment, but some bene- 
fit may be derived from giving table- 
spoonful doses of Fowler’s solution of 
arsenic and of hyposulphate of soda in 
some ground feed twice a day for 
periods of 10 days or two weeks. Some 
good may also come from an occa- 
sional washing with tar soap and 
water and an application twice a day, 


to the eruption, of a solution .of two 
parts of carbolic acid in 100 parts of 
water. 


How Much Cottonseed Meal for 
Cows and Hogs 


‘ READER wants to know “how 

many pounds of cottonseed meal 
may be safely fed to cows on pasture, 
giving 4 gallons (34 pounds) of milk a 
day; and if it is safe to feed cottonseed 
meal only to cows getting an abundant 
supply of green feed; also how can 
cottonseed meal be safely fed to 
hogs?” We doubt if it is ever advis- 
able to feed a dairy cow move than 
four pounds of cottonseed meal a day, 
if the feeding is to be continued for 
any considerable period. A cow giving 
34 pounds of milk a day and on green 
pasture will probably use as much as 
5 pounds of cottonseed meal a day to 
advantage and without injury, but we 
think it better to stop at 4 pounds of 
meal and make up the balance of the 
ration with some other rich protein 
feed like peanut meal, linseed meal, 
gluten feed, etc., if more protein is re- 
quired. In fact, now that cottonseed 
meal is rather high priced, we think 
four pounds a day should be the maxi- 
mum fed to any cow. 

Yes, if only four or five pounds of 
grain or concentrates are fed daily, 
this may be cottonseed meal only, but 
a cow giving as much as 34 pounds of 


milk a day requires more grain and 
should have corn, wheat bran, and 
other feeds added to her allowance of 


cottonseed meal. Usually a dairy cow 
should have about one pound of grain 
or concentrates for every three to four 
pounds of milk a day. If rich milk and 
a small quantity, one to three may be 
best; but if a large quantity of milk of 


a rather low per cent of butterfat is 
produced one pound of grain to four 
pounds of milk may be ample. In fact, 
when the pastures are extra good, low 
producing cows may not pay a profit 
on much if any grain or concentrates, 
but on Southern pastures it usually 
pays to feed a good cow some concen- 
trates, 

There is no way now known by 
which the feeding of cottonseed meal 
to hogs can be made entirely safe, if 
any considerable quantity is fed and 
the feeding is continued for more than 
three or four weeks. 


cottonseed 


Under some _ conditions 
meal is fed in considerable quantity 
for long periods, but in other cases 


the same quantity of cottonseed meal, 


after a varying feeding period, re- 
sults in the loss of more or less of 
the hogs being fed. We _ cannot 
safely advise the feeding of cotton- 
seed meal to hogs for more than 
four weeks at any time, but after a 


period of three or four weeks without 
cottonseed meal we think itycan be 


safely fed for another three or four 
weeks. In other words, we think it can 
be fed one-half the time in three or 


four weeks’ periods. 

pound a day is as 
meal as should ever 
be fed to a hog. When the quantity is 
not limited to a pound a day, we would 
still make up not more than one-fourth 
of the ration with cottonseed meal. One 
of cottonseed meal to three parts of 
corn by weight is often used. 


Probably one 
much cottonseed 


Hogs and cows getting green feed 
will safely take more cottonseed meal 
thag when on dry feed only. Souring 
or betas one the cottonseed meal is 
also thought by lessen the 
danger in feeding it to hogs. 


some to 


Hampshire, Oxford, and Shropshire 
Sheep Compared 


READER wishes us to compare 

Hampshire, Oxford, Shropshire, 
and Southdown sheep, as we recently 
compared Shropshires and South- 
downs. 


This is a task which always lays one 
liable to criticism from partisans of 
any one breed; but we aim to give 
only such facts as are generally recog- 
nized by the leading authorities, as in- 
ter preted by our own observations. 

The following comparisons are given 
but, of course, they are only to be con- 
sidered in general terms, or as apply- 
ing to the averages, or the breeds as a 
whole: 

Size—The Hampshire and Oxford 
Down are both much larger or heavier 
than the Southdown and also some 
larger than the Shropshire. The Ox- 
ford is generally considered as the 
largest of the Down breeds, but in 
weight is very little superior to the 
Hampshire. 

The weight of Oxford rams should 
be around 250 pounds and ewes around 
200 pounds, with Hampshires only 
slightly less. Shropshire rams should 


weigh around 200 to 225 pounds and 
ewes 160 to 175 pounds, while South- 
down rams weigh around 175 to 200 
pownds and ewes about 140 to 150 
pounds. 

Of course, these weights mean for 
well-grown and_ good - conditioned 
sheep. 

Adaptability—Neither the Hamp- 
shire nor the Oxford has the wide 
range of adaptability for all kinds of 


conditions as the Southdown, or even 
the Shropshire. Being larger sheep 
they do not do as well on rough, short 
pastures, but are especially adapted to 
intensive agriculture, improved lands, 
and good pastures. 

Early Maturing Qualities —For large 
sheep the Hampshire, matures fairly 
early. The Oxford is average, but 
both produce large early lambs, the 


Hampshire rams being especially priz- 
ed for the large size of fat lambs at an 
early age. Southdowns mature earli- 
est, the four breeds probably ranking 
as follows: Southdown, Shropshire, 
Hampshire, Oxford. 


Grazing.—In grazing qualities as in 
size the four breeds probably rank: 
Southdown, Shropshire, Hampshire, 
and Oxford, although there is little dif- 
ference in the grazing qualities of 
Hampshires and Oxfords. The South- 
downs would be classed as distinctly 
the best grazers, on rough land or 
sparse pastures. On good pastures all 
make good growth. 

Feeding—Hampshires make rapid 
gains while Oxfords reach a heavy 
weight, perhaps, somewhat more slow- 
ly. Hampshires are not superior, if 
equal to Shropshires as feeders, and 
Oxfords are probably inferior. 

Quality of Meat.—The quality of the 
meat is good in all these breeds. The 
quantity is larger, but the grain 
coarser than in Southdowns. The 
bone is also larger and the dress- 
ing percentage slightly less in both 
Hampshires and Oxfords than in 
Southdowns. In quality of carcass the 


Southdown may be ranked first with 
Hampshire and Oxford following in 
the order named, but as stated, the 


quality of the meat is good in all these 
mutton breeds. 

Crossing.—All these breeds have their 
useful place in crossing to fit certain 
conditions, on certain breeds or on 
common ewes. The Southdown, where 
good grazing qualities and a fine qual- 
ity, compact carcass is desired; the 
Shropshire, where size, a larger fleece 
and a better carcass and a superior 
general purpose sheep is the aim; the 
Hampshire, where good size, a good 
carcass and extra large lambs for the 
early market desired; and the Ox- 
fords where size and mutton qualities 
and a heavier fleece is aimed at. 

Breeding Qualities—Hampshire ewes 
are good mothers and good milkers. 
While they may not be as prolific as 
some breeds they are average or bet- 
ter. Oxfords are regular breeders, of 
fair prolificacy and good mothers. 

Wool Production.—The fleece of the 
Hampshire is heavier than that of the 
Southdown and is longer, but not so 


fine. The Oxford fleece is the coarsest, 
but the heaviest of all the Down 
breeds. The weight of fleece ranks: 


Oxford, 10 to 12 pounds; Hampshire, 7 
to 10 pounds; Shyopshire, 7 to 8 
pounds; Southdown, 4 to 6 pounds. 


Shaw says: “Hampshires are much 
larger and longer and are more rangy; 
are stronger in head, ears and limbs; 
are darker in the face and legs; and 
are a little longer and considerably 
more open in fleece. 


“Oxford Downs are much larger and 
heavier, are better adapted to inten- 
sive conditions and also for crossing 
when increase in size and weight of 
wool are wanted; Southdowns mature 
more quickly, have a wider range of 
general adaptation and are better suit- 
ed for crossing and grading when re- 
finement in form and quality are de- 
sired. In other essentials they are 
about equal.” 


Keep the Spring Pigs Growing 


HE spring pigs that are to make 

the farm meat next winter or are 
to be marketed by December or be- 
fore, will pay for enough attention 
and feed to keep them growing. Of 
course, they need some hard or dry 
grain feed, but the three things we 
would stress are: 


(1) Green feed or grazing, (2) some 
animal protein, tankage, fish meal, or 
milk, (3) mineral -matter—charcoal, 
wood ashes and air-slaked lime 10 
parts each, 4 parts salt and 1 part 
copperas. It is best to keep these 
three essentials before the pigs so 
they can take what they want. 
























» What Farmers Want to Know 


By W. F. 
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tad ERAL partics have sent m« 
mens of the creeping yellow-headed 
clover, Trifolium ag um, also known 
as hop clover and y« trefoil. This 
clover is an immigrant from Europe. Just 
before his death in 1890, the late Peter 
Henderson sent me a package of the seéd 
of this clover, and stated that he knew of 
one seedsman who had imported 10 tons 
of it to adulterate red clover. He sent 
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me the sample so that I could make my- 
self familiar with the seed so that I 
could detect them with a magnifying 


glass in red clover. The seed are cheap 
in Europe and the fraud of mixing them 
with clover has spread this clover over 
the country. It is of little value. 


Moles Again 


“Ca you tell me some way to keep 
moles out of light land?” 


I have light sandy land and moles, and 


never bother myself-about them. Moles 
eat grubs and worms and never touch 
vegetation. But the field mice use the 


mole runs and they will do some damage 
if not headed off. I mix one part Paris 
green well with 50 parts of dry wheat 


small balls 
runs here 


bran and then make it into 
with molasses. Open the mole 


and there and drop a ball in. The mice 
will eat them, and we get rid of them. 
The moles do more good than harm. 


They run around my garden, and if they 
do any harm to crops I have never dis- 
covered it. My garden is famous all 
over town for its crops and its flowers. 


Corn Growing 


PLANTED some corn with manure 

in the rows, and 200 pounds an acre 
of 3-8-3 fertilizer. When about knee- 
high, I applied 100 pounds of nitrate of 
soda. The rows are six fect apart, with 
a row- of Biloxi soy beans between the 
corn rows. When] applied the nitrate of 
soda to the corn I used 100 pounds of 
2-8-2 fertilizer on the beans. I am 
thinking of using more soda after siding 
the corn and beans and breaking the 
middles, Will it pay?” 

If you had left out a portion of the 
corn with only the manure application, 
and kept an accurate account at harvest, 








I think that you would be lucky if you 
found that the increased yield of corn 
from the use of the fertilizers would 
pay for the fertilizer used at present 
price of corn. Then you talk of “siding” 
the corn. That is, I suppose, throwing 
a furrow from each side of the row and 
then going through with a_ middle- 
burster. You could lay-by the corn and 
beans far b@ter with a cultivator and 
use less labor. There is little if any 
profit in depending on commercial fer- 
tilizers to make ¢he corn crop. Cheap 


corn can be made from turning under a 
sod of crimson clover on which the farm 
manure, as fast as made, has been spread 
during the winter. 


Sowing Alfalfa on Wheat 


| WISH some advice in regard to sow- 
ina alfalfa. I propose to sow it on 
my wheat next spring. I am told that it 
will wot improve land as fast as clover. 
What fertilizer should be used?” 


I have seen a fine stand of alfalfa in 
this state on a farm in a high state of 
fertility. This is the only instance I 
have seen of alfalfa being sowed on 
wheat in the spring. But I cannot see 
any reason why it should not succeed if 
the land is in proper condition for it. 
In preparing the land for wheat, harrow 


Then 


in a ton of slaked lime an acre. 

use acid phosphate liberally on the wheat. 
Sow 25 pounds of alfalfa seed an acre 
on «a morning in February when the soil 
is crusted by frost. Then the noon thaw 
will cover the seed. The main difficulty 


in danger 
with 
ott 


will be that the alfalfa will be 
of hb: overrun and smothered 
ragweeds, etc. Mowing the weeds 





the wheat stubble will help. Alfalfa is 
not as well suited to a short rotation for 
the improvement of the soil as cowpeas 


and crimson clover. Its deep roots run 
down into the subsoil and bring matters 
to the surface soil better than other le- 
gumes, and it will give fine hay crops for 


several years if treated to a dressing of 
bone meal annually. 


raw With a view 


speci- 


solely to the improvement of the land, 
you can do that much faster with peas 
and clover than with alfalfa. 


Scuppernong Failing 


HAVE a Scuppernong vine which 
has bloomed for the past five years 


but makes no fruit. Please tell me the 
cause and remedy.” 
In Eastern North Carolina and other 


sections where the roadsides are full of 
the wild plants of the Rotundifolia class 
of grapes, the Scuppernong thrives and 
bears heavy crops. Planted in sections 
where this class of grapes to which the 
Scuppernong belongs are scarce, the 
flowers of the Scuppernong, which are 
deficient in pollen, will fail to set fruit. 
The remedy is to plant a variety of the 
same class of grapes nearby which makes 
more perfect flowers. Plant a barren 
wild muscadine nearby and the Scupper- 
nong will fruit, though the barren male 
plant will not, but it will furnish pollen 
for the bees to carry to the other. It 
is possible, too, that some of the other 
heavy- fruiting varieties will serve the 
purpose. The James grape or the Mish 
may do. The James blooms rather ear- 
lier than the Scuppernong, but will prob- 
ably yield pollen for the other vine, and 
in fact is a larger and better grape than 
the Scuppernong, but black in color. 


Locking the Door After the Horse 
Is Gone 


Y YOUNG peach orchard is full of 

scale. My apple trees have a dark 
smoked appearance. What is the mat- 
ter, and what can I do?” 


You could have sprayed the peach trees 
every winter and spring, and could have 
prevented the increase of the scale. 
What is the matter with the apples can 
only be determined by a microscopic ex- 


amination. Send specimens to your 
state experiment station at Fayef®eville 
for study and advice. You can make 
some self-boiled lime-sulphur now and 


do no damage to the trees, but may par- 
tially check the scale. Slake 5 pounds of 
fresh lime, mix 5 pounds of flowers of 
sulphur into a paste and drop it into the 
lime as it heats, and when slaked, add 
water enough to make 30 gallons, Strain 
this into a sprayer. This is not concen- 
trated enough to wipe out the scale, but 
had it been used in the first place it would 
have prevented the increase. Then after 
the fall of the leaves in autumn, spray 
with concentrated lime-sulphur, which 
you can buy from seedsmen. The experi- 
ment stations are there to study these 
plant diseases and insects, and measures 
are needed in advance. It may be that 
the scale has been allowed to get so 
plentiful that the peach trees cannot be 
saved. As to the apple trees, I am a 
thousand miles away and c annot tell any- 
thing that will help by guessing. 


A Common Trouble in the South 


TENNESSEE agent writes: “Does 

your experience cover the case of a 
fig tree that drops iis fruit near ma- 
turity? These trees here in this county 
are well set with fruit, and apparently 
very healthy, but have matured few figs 
in the past three years 


The seed of the dried figs—the 
called Smyrna figs—are not self-fertil- 
izing. The seed from the dried figs will 
grow as readily as cabbage seed, and 
there are afl over the South trees that 
have volunteered from these seed that 
get scattered. These trees will never ma- 
ture figs. In the near East, where this 
class of figs are grown, they have a small 
wasp known.as the Blastophaga, which 
naturally lives on the wild Capri fig of 
Italy. They use this wasp to carry the 
pollen to the flowers and set the seed of 
the Smyrna fig. They have the Capri 
fig and the wasp now in California, and 
are growing and drying the figs success- 
fully. I once grew 100 plants from seed 
of the finest dry figs I could find. I 
planted these trees in an orchard, 
every one of them failed to mature fruit. 
[ had at one time, in Raleigh, 55 varieties 
of the self-fertilizing species of figs, and 
sent hundreds of them over Eastern 
North Carolina, but no one ever report- 
ed. I found, however, that at Raleigh 
few of these were successful. A number 


so- 


and 





of them were too tender north of the 
orange-growing section. The following 
were good: Brown Turkey, the most 
common variety grown in the Upper 
South; Celestial, the small Chinese fig; 
this and the Doree Narbus are the hardi- 
est; Grosse vert, the largé French fig, 
satiny green when ripe and deep red in- 
side; Violette de Bordeaux, rather small, 


and Castle Kennedy. 
black fig worth 


Brunswick 
found 


purply 
I have never 
growing 


Harvesting and Keeping Onions 


HAVE a lot of white and red onions, 
and will be glad to be informed how 
to harvest and cure and keep them.” 


You are not the only one asking the 
same question. It is almost impractica- 
ble to keep long, onions that have been 
grown from sets. They mature so early 
in hot weather. The best keeping onions 
are those of the New England class such 
as the Southport and Danvers Globe on- 
ions grown directly from seed sowed 
early in spring, usually February. Some 
species of onions will not keep over win- 
ter, and must be planted in the fall. Such 
are so-called Bermuda onions, the Yel- 
low Potato onions and the Spanish on- 
ions like the Prizetaker. When your 
onion tops fall over and turn brown, pull 
them, and let them lie during the day in 
the sun. Take them in under cover be- 
fore there is any dew. Spread out under 
cover in any warm place until the tops 
are dry. Then put them in the darkest 
and coolest place you have. Onions, in 
winter, keep best in a totally dark place, 
and if now and then frozen some, it will 
not hurt, while any heat will start them 
to sprouting. If you can carry your 
onions until cold weather without sprout- 
ing, you may carry them through. I 
have kept the good keeping varieties on 
a barn floor all winter in North Carolina, 


Saving Tomato Seed 


LEASE tell me all about saving to- 
mato seed.” 

Select the finest and earliest speci- 
mens typical of the variety ,grown. 
Throw them into a barrel and let them 
decay and ferment to loosen the pulp. 
Then beat the mass up well, pour in wa- 
ter, and stir briskly to completely loosen 
the pulp. The good seed will then fall 
to the bottom, and the water and pulp 
can be poured off. Then spread out the 
seed to dry, and when dry, rub them all 
loose from each other. 


Growing Salsify 
HAVE salsify sowed in April and 


the roots are not over an inch in 
diameter. They are in rich soil and the 
tops are got Should they not get 
stouter? I have a piece of land that is 
full of mica partie les which does not 
make crops like the land all around it. 
What ails it?” 


Salsify. never makes as stout roots as 
parsnips and carrots. Yours was sowed 
too early for your climate, and the dan- 
ger is that it may run to seed, as it grows 
until Christmas. I sow it here in South- 
east Maryland the first of June. The 
roots may get an inch and a half in 
diameter, but-not much more. You ask 
how to cook it. I notice that the cook 
cuts it in small pieces and boils until ten- 
der, then it is often used with drawn 
butter. But it is better mashed and 
fried in fritters, and then one can im- 
agine eating fried oyster fritters. Your 
micaceous soil needs organic matter 
plowed under and lime, and it is probable 
all your land needs liming, and also le- 
gumes to furnish humus-making ma- 
terial. 


Growing Southern Seed Irish 
Potatoes 


ILL Irish potatoes grown in South- 

west Georgia do as well for spring 
seed as the Maine potatoes? Will blood 
as a source of ammonia help in coloring 
peaches as it does in tobacco? Will the 
keeping of bees in a peach orchard be 
profitable in the setting of the fruit?” 


A late crop of early potatoes grown in 


your section and dug in carly December 
and replanted in February will make a 
heavier crop than seed from the North. 
The main reason is that these potatoes 
have not sprouted and had the sprouts 
rubbed off as the Northern potatoes dug 
in September always are treated. The 


Southern potatoes grow with the strong 
terminal bud and an undiminished store 
of food in the potato. They start a little 
later than the Maine seed. The Maine 
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potatoes are liable to grow a bunch of 
shoots from lateral buds, and every po- 
tato grower knows that a plant with one 
stem will make more marketable 
potatoes than a plant with a bunch of 
stems. 

[ do not think that the coloring of 
peaches or tobacco de pends on the source 
of nitrogen used. Color in peaches is a 


strong 


matter of sunshine. Bees in a peach 
orchard will de no harm, but, barring 
weather troubles, the peach always sets 


more fruit than it should carry, so I do 
not think there would be anything added 
by the presence of bees 


Important Farm News 


[8 A recent editorial the New York 
Nation says: “The progress of co- 
Operative marketing in the last two 
years has been greater than the prog- 
ress made.in any 10 years preceding, 
More important still, the men who are 
co6perating regard the progress thus 
far as a mere beginning. They have 
the vision of an agriculture so thor- 
oughly organized on a commodity ba- 
sis that the bulk of every important 
farm product will be disposed of 
through the marketing machinery set 
up by the farmers themselves.” 
‘es * 


A study of horse labor costs just 
completed from the books of farmer 
cooperators in Greene County, Ohio, 
shows that, on the average, the annual 
keep of each animal dropped from $161 
in 1920 to around$111 in 1921. This is a 
reduction of $50 a year, or of 31 per 
cent. Tractor costs have dropped about 
40 per cent in respect to initial pur- 
chase price, and 27 per cent in operat- 
ing charges since 1920, 

x * * 

Ravages of the boll weevil last year 
would have driven many Georgia cots 
ton farmers into bankruptcy had they 
not had a few dairy cows. The fact 
that the ticks had been eradicated 
made it possible to ony on the — 
business with profit. Some of the farm. 
ers when they saw that the cotton crop 
was to be a failure used the cotton 


fields for growing cow feed, and, when 
they could raise the money, bought 
more cows from the North. In a 


ticky country they would have been 


lost. 
* ok * 


The law requires that each thresher 
of grain operating in North Caroljia 
must be licensed and that he keep acs 
curate records of his operations. The 
license and a record book are furn- 
ished without charge by the Register 
of Deeds in each courfty and each 
thresher operator must make his re- 
port to the Register of Deeds not later 
than September 15. If the report is 
not made as required by law, the 
thresher operator is subject to a fine 


of $25. 
“oe 


About Hubam clover, the Iowa ex- 
periment station reports the following 
results of a two-year test: 





| Yield, tons” 
per acre 


Legume | 
1920 1921 





1.525 
505 
.306 1.56 

248 95 


Hubam_ clover............. 
Biennial white sweet clover 
Biennial yellow sweet clover.. 
Medium red clover....i........¢. 


mot - 


As Federal aid in the construction of 
highways since 1916, the government 
has appropriated $350,000,000. The mile- 
age of roads constructed in North Caro- 
lina and adjoining states with this funé 
(in conjunctiom with other funds) ané 
the mileage for which funds have been 
allotted, are as follows: 

Miles Approved new Tot: 








State completed mileage milea 

Virginia ...... : 259.7 364.5 62 42 
North Carolina... 592.2 347 6 939.8 
South Carolina... 370.7 534? 905.2 















: BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
wore RALEIGH, N. C., 119 W. Hargett St 
MEMPHIS, TENN. DALLAS, TEXAS 





25 S. 2nd St. Slaughter Bidg. 
COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADVERTISING 
OR SUBSCRIPTIONS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO 
OFFICE NEAREST THE READER ENTERED AT 
THE POSTOFFICE AT BIRMINGHAM, ALA., UN- 
DER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF M: ARC H 3, 1879. 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 
One year........... $1.00 TWO Years. ....0-0+: $1.50 
Six months......... 50 Three years........+ 2.00 





ALL SULSCRIPTIONS “STOP WHEN OUT” 
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Helpful Hints for Hustling 


Farmers 


Cotton Marketing Associations Get 
$20,000,000 Loan 


i jen War Finance Corporation has ap- 


proved loan of $10,000,000 each to 


the N Carolina and South Carolina 
Cov} Cotton Marketing soci- 
atiol 

Organized farmers are having no diffi- 
culty in getting sufficient credit to finance 
the m ting of their commodities. The 
big qu n f finances being ea il) 
solv l yiti the s§ curing of ad quate 
funds by the directors of the cooperative 
associat . Mr. Eugene Mever, man- 
aging director of the War Finance Cor- 
poratior said recently: 

“From the point of view of orderly 
marketing, there are great possibilities 
in these associations. When properly 


organized and managed, they are in posi- 


tion to arrange for the gradual distri- 
bution of the crop of their members 
over a long period. They have demon- 
strated their ability to do business on a 
sound basis and have proved to be a 
definite stabilizing factor in the cotton 
we. “ 

The plan upon which the codperative 
associations are irganized provides 


sound business principles tor their oper- 
ation. 


The South Needs Lime 
PEAKING of lime as a_ fertility 


maker, as a fertilizer if you please, 
Dr. H. A. Morg: in, president of the Uni~ 


versity of T@nnessee, says: 

“The heavy rainfall of the South 
leaches tlre soil of lime to such ah extent 
that clovers cannot be satisfactorily 


yields of nearly 
reduced. An ap 
ground lime 


grown, and indeed the 
all common crops are 
plication of two tons of 





stone per acre once in, say six years, 
can bring about astonishing results. Red, 
alsike, and white clovers thrive. Sweet 
clover and alfalfa grow luxuriantly 
where undreamed of in the past. -Corn, 
cowpeas, soy beans, wheat, and cultivated 
grasses are materially benefited. In fact, 
without liming, diversifics ition of crops, 
even vith the aid of phos] yhates, is often 
disappointing for the reason that the soil 
is too poor tor the proiitable production 
” 


of the necessary crops. 


Timely New Publications for South 
Carolina Farmers 
URING the past few months the 
South Carolina Extension Service 
has issued quite a number of new pub- 
lications on various phases of agricul- 
ture to meet the needs of present 
— 








Outhouse 
Odors 


and dry up outhouse 
deposits with Red Devil 
Lye. Used two or three 


times each week it keeps 
such places odorless and 
pleasant, especially in sum- 
mer. So easy—you should 
not be without it. 


Always demand the genuine 


RED DEVIL LYE 
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1—“Soil Improvement and Ex > Crop 
52—"The , to Industry 
Poul R Seuth Carolina.” 
EXTENSION CIRCULARS 
34—*“Policy r Developing the Sweet Potato 
7 ry South Carolina.’ 
35—~ ad Care of Cream for Ship 
met 
6—"’Soy B ns.” 
“The F: rop Irish Potatoes.” 
INFORMATION CARDS 
—* wyorens on of Stem-end Rot of Water- 


mel 


ons. 
22—“Boll Weevil Control in 1922.” 


| FOLKS WORTH KNOWING | 
Mr. 0. J. Sands, Gen. Mgr. of the 


Tobacco Growers’ Organization 
F IS very doubtful if the organized to- 

bacco growers of the Carolinas and 
Virginia could have found another lead- 
er in those states who combines in such 
marked degree as does Mr. Sands, great 
business acumen, the prestige of unquali- 
fied success, and the sympathetic under- 
standing of the most pressing of our 
rural problems—the need for an equit- 











MR. O. J. SANDS 


able system of marketing the products 
of the grower. 

An outstanding banker of Richmond, 
Va., president of the American Nationz r 
Jank of that city, at one time chairman 
of the agricultural committee of the Vir- 
gina State Bankers’ Association, Mr. 
Sands is known as a financial leader who 
has used every possible opporturfity to 
assist in all movements looking to the 
betterment of country life. 

As chairman of the agricultural com- 
mittee of the Richmond Chamber of 
Commerce during the war, Mr. Sands 
gained an intimate knowledge of farm- 


ing conditions in Virginia, and his 








work in behalf of increased produc- 
tion im war times received recognition 
throughout the stat 
The mpat ic unde he | 
problems of tl fi er th | 
I vill ilcu 
1 ( Bi V produc Or 
ch he is the ve Manager, 
D. FRISSELL, 
Manager News Service. 


Negro Farmers’ Congress Meets at 
Greensboro, August 8-9 
orth Carolina Negro F 


yb N 1 Caroli 
Con eress, one of 


farm organizations 


armer 
rey an t Nocke 


the South, will 


meet at x and T. College, Greensboro, 
N. C., August 8-9. Board and lodging 
will be free to farmers and others at- 


tending this meeting. 








g and profitable pro- 
some or 


\ very interest 
gram is being worked out and 


the ablest men in the country will appear 
on this program. While the atin te 
will be thoroughly scientific, it will be 
thoroughly practical, so that the hum- 


blest farmer will be able to fully com- 
prehend all that is said and done. No 
farmer who is hoping to make any suc- 
cess can afford to miss this meeting. 
JOHN D. WRAY, Secretary. 
Greensboro, N. C. 
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Wants to Know About Vetch 

LEASE give me some information 

on vetch. How many kinds are there 
and which is the best? How much seed 
should I sow and when? Where can I 
buy seed? ; Bhs Gs 

There are 30 or more, species of 
vetch. Only two kinds are grown to 
any considerable extent in the South. 
One is hairy vetch, also known as Sand 
and in vetch. The other is com- 
mon or spring vetch, now being called 
Oregon vetcl Bitter, Scarlet, Purple, 
and Wooly-podded vetches are all ex- 
cellent, according to’ Dr. Piper, the 
“sie authority on vetchcs in this coun- 
try. We recommend hairy vetch for 
your locality. Sow 20 to 30 pounds per 
acre in late August or Se ptember. For 
hay sow with oats, two to three 
bushels of oats to the acre. You can 
purchase seed of any seedsman adver- 
tising in our paper. 


Russi 


using 


Curing Fence Posts 
Wi. AT do you think of cutting cedar 


fence posts now, to be used in 
September or October? Will q post 
cut while sap is up last as long as 
one cut during the winter? Will a post 
cut at any time and planted green last 
as long as one cut and seasoned?—E, S. 


7 has been found that there is very 
little difference in the life of fence 
posts whether cut in the summer or 
winter, if the after-treatment is the 
same in both cases. It is necessary to 
cut the posts, peel them and let them 
dry or season when you expect to treat 
them, but if you do not intend treat- 
ing the posts, it makes very little dif- 
ference whether they are put in the 
ground green or seasoned, as they will 
soon take up all the moisture again 
that they have lost while being sea- 
soned E. R. RANEY. 
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Gombault’s Balsam touches the spot. It 
quickly relieves pains and aches. g At 
your druggist’s or by parcel post. $1.50 
per bottle. Lawrence-Williams Co., 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
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SHEER 


he 


DRESS 


PRIZE 

STYLE! 

Fashion experts! 

say hereis the loveliest 
ress in 
years! If 
you seek 
summer dress 

of distinctive 
charm at an unbe- 
lievably low price. 
fF send for the “Amer-@ 
yw ican Beauty” right, 
awey and look in 
your mirror or ask 
your friends! Artist~ 
ically dainty, sum- 
* mery and ‘French.’ 


Orchid, Rose, 
“Harding Biue,® 

































Organdie, 
finely woven. 
Pointed 
Panels and 


Bertha Ccl-® 


















of elf 
material, Slashed 
elbow length 
sleeves, Pipe od and 

joined with 
PD straps of Organ-@ 






















die. Full cut, 
beautifully 
made. Sash, ornament- 
ed with big Rose, both 


@ Mone of self material, ties at 
Back if | side. Satin ribbon bow 
ou are finishes nock at front. In- 

u' visible fasteners at left sideg 
not de- opening. The “American 










Beauty” is the pride of our 
designer—obtalnable only 
from us. 


END _NO % 


Don't send or risk 


435 
Seed OF FREE 
enna, Why Pay 
18808 51268 oO Ore: 


years. Besure to men- 
choice of colors stated above 








tion size and your 
INTERNATIONAL MAIL ORDER CO. 
Dept. 457 Chicago 
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BREEDER OF PUR! 
CLUB BOYS HOW 
Take advantage of the short courses 


A SUCCESSFUL 


BRED CHICKENS 1 
TO JUDGE 


and learn to judge 


EACHING ALAMANCE COUNTY 
POULTRY 


poultry. If boys and girls 


ago on SECURO All Steel Gal- 





Prices Almost 24 


a year 








what they were little over 
vanized, rat-proof, mouse-proof, 
fire-proof Corn Cribs and Grain 
Bins. U. S. Government ciaims 
rats destroy $200,000,000 worth of 
grain annually on our farms. 

Make your Crib cost you nothing 
by writing us today for our farmer 
special agency plan. A SECURO 
erected always sells many others. 


SECURO COMPANY, Inc. 


Dept. C, 9 E. Lexington St., Baltimore, Md. 
hes -, 




















Any advertisement should be in 
our office at least 12 days before 





learn more about poultry, there will be fewer scrub flocks, 


it is scheduled to appear. 
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Cull the Boarders Out of 
the Flock 


By J. E. IVEY 


machine; all the hens taken collec- 
tively represent a complete egg 
factory. Like every other factory, the 
flock can be given the best care possi- 
ble and still fail to produce enough to 
pay running expenses, to say nothing 
of the profit it is supposed to make. 
Good feed and proper care is necessary 
for egg production, but unless the in- 
dividual hens have the ability to pro- 
duce eggs, we will be operating the 
factory at a loss, and sooner or later 
we will have to go out of the business. 
At the present price of feeds, it costs 
an average of 25 cents to feed a hen 
one month or an average of $3 a year. 
To feed the 802 culls in the above table 
one year it would cost $2,406. It will 
be seen from this that it will pay us to 
cull out the low producers. 
Below is a table showing the results 
actually accomplished by culling birds 
during the month of August. 
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It is an easy matter to distinguish a 
good layer from a poor layer. Her 
ability to manufacture eggs is told by 
the shape of her body, her actions, the 
time of year in which she molts, the 
loss of yellow coloring matter in her 
beak and shanks, and the size and 
softness of her abdomen. No two 
breeds or even two hens of the same 
breed show these characteristics to the 
same degree; but when we once get 
these fundamental facts firmly fixed in 
our mind, we will always be able to 
tell a good layer from a poor one. 


August the Best Time to Cull 
A HEN generally shows her ability 

to produce eggs the first laying 
year. Production the first year is 
about 25 per cent higher than in suc- 
ceeding years. It is generally advis- 
able to cull out all hens that have gone 
through two laying seasons. The old 
hens may pay for their keep by pro- 
ducing meat for the table, but why 
have a flock working on ‘half time 
when it is possible to have them work 
full time, producing both meat and 
eggs? 

While it is always best to cull the 
flock in August, the poor layers may 
be culled out at any time. When we 
cull in August it is possible to put 
them on the market at a profit before 
the majority of the spring chicks are 
sold, thus lowering the market price. 
The month of August is also the best 
month in the year to judge a good 
layer from a poor layer by their physi- 
cal characteristics, 

Some night after all the birds have 
gone to roost shut them up and next 
morning begin the culling. Decide what 
number of birds you are to keep the 
coming year. Be sure to allow plenty 
of space for each individual hen. Do 
not crowd. Crowding tends to de- 
crease egg production and at the same 
time increases the danger from dis- 
eases and insects. 

What to Discard or Sell When Culling 

O BE a high producer a hen must be 

free from physical defects. Sell all 
hens and pullets that have crooked 
beaks, excessively long toenails, scaly 
legs, also all cripples, including those 
with frozen. feet, crooked backs, etc. 
Such individuals detract from .the gen- 
eral appearance of the flock, and will 
not be strong enough to get sufficient 
feed to be profitable egg-producers. 


Small hens that are weak and inace- 
tive, with long necks and slim. heads 
are lacking in constitutional vigor, 
likely to be victims of disease and to 
spread contagion among the flock. 
Such hens when left in the breeding 
flock always bring weak chicks that 
are hard to raise. Hens of this type 
are likely to be heavy egg-producers 
for a few months in the spring of the 
year, but are unable to stand up under 
heavy egg-production the whole year 
through. 


Get.rid of all hens that have baggy 


abdomens, that hang down over the 
rear end of the keel bone Hens with 
baggy abdomens will only lay for a 


short time, and when ‘they once stop 
laying, they seldom come into 


normal production. 


back 


Sell all hens that do not have large 
chest development. Such hens are not 
able to utilize the amount of feed that 
is necessary for high egg prothuction. 
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Sell all the beef-type hens for they are 
big eaters and ped layers. Also dis- 
card short-legge@ stubby hens for they 
are lacking in capacity. 

What to Keep for Layers and Breeders 


A HEN should lay at least 150 eggs 
to be classed as a heavy layer or a 
good hen as a breeder. She should be 
strong, vigorous and capable of stand- 
ing the heavy strain due to heavy egg 


production. Her characteristics should 
be feminine throughout—neat head, 
clean cut and no extra flesh, beak 


should be short, strong and slightly 
curved. The eye ‘should be large, 
bright and prominent; while the dis- 
tance from the eye to the point of the 
beak should be short. 

All heavy layers should have long, 
broad and deep rectamgular bodies. 
This type of body is necessary to give 
the space for the enlarged digestive 
organs which are necessary for the as- 
similation of the large amount of feed 
required for large egg production. The 
back should be broad and fairly long. 


How to Tell a Good Layer 


HEN that is a good layer is always 

busy, she rises early and goes to 
roost late. The heavy layer is a big 
eater and is always on the go, searching 
for more feed and a greater variety. 
She is very seldom afraid of those who 
feed her and you will always notice 
that she is happy, indicated by her con- 
stant singing while going about 
searching for food. 


On the other hand, a poor layer may 
be picked out by her habit of going to 


roost early, and being late in coming 
from the henhouse in the mornin 
is very inactive, dull, lazy, and timid. 
She generally stays in the outskirts of 
the flock while being fed, failing to get 
her share of the feed. 


She 


Early Molting Indication of Poor 
Layer 
HEN a bird stops laying in the 
summer, she usually starts molt- 
ing. The more eggs a hen lays, the 
later she starts to molt. Therefore a 
late molter is a high producer. The 
length of time that a hen has been 
molting or has stopped laying, can be 














THE HOGAN TEST 
According to the Hogan test a space of one 
finger width between the points of the pin 
bones and two fingers between the point of 
the keel and the pin bone usually indicates 
a poor layer. 


determined by the molting of the pri- 
mary wing-feathers. It takes about 
six weeks to completely renew the pri- 
mary feathers next to the auxilliary 
feathers. 


Good hens fed an insufficient ration 
that does not let them lay eggs molt 
early in the summer. This shows that 
while early molting is a sure sign of 
poor production, it may not be a sign 
of a poor-producing hen. Hens that 
are naked in October and November 
and those that still have their old 
feathers are the hens that have been 
profitable layers and should be kept 
for breeders the next year. 


Pelvic Span Good Indication of Heavy 
Layer 


HE pelvic bones are two slightly 

curved bones situated on either side 
of and slightly below the vent, similar 
to the pin bones in a cow. In the non- 
laying hen these bones are close to- 
gether. It is hardly possible for a man 
to put one finger between the points. 
When the pullet or hen is about to be- 
gin laying, her pelvic bones begin to 
spread. The more eggs she lays the 
wider her pelvic bones spread. The ab- 
domen is very soft and pliable. In a 
very heavy laying hen three or more 
fingers can be placed between the 
points of the pelvic bones. Therefore 
the number of eggs that a hen has 
produced is judged to a certain degree 
by the distance between the pelvic 
bones. With old hens the pelvic bones 
do not close up when they cease lay- 
ing. Such hens can be distinguished 
by the large solid abdomen, and large 





IVE the late corn frequent, 
GG siattow cultivations. Destroy 

the cockleburs, thereby increas- 
ing the yield of corn. 

2. It is hard at best to keep. the 
first crop of Irish potatoes. Spread 
them out in a cool, dark, well-venti- 
lated place. 

3. Terraces that have not been 
cultivated need a thorough cleaning 
off. The weeds and briars will do 
more good in the washes than grow- 
ing. 





THE BUSINESS FARMER’S CALENDAR: WHAT TO DO THIS 
WEEK AND NEXT 


4. Get the reaper and other imple- 
ments under shelter. See that no 
plows are left around the edges of 
the fields. 


5. Field -work is not so pressing 
now. Fix up the gates and fences. 
Do the repair work that needs to be 
done. 


6. Only the best garden seed 
should be planted. Buy seed now 
for the fall and winter garden. 


Plant in well-prepared seedbeds. 











THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


amount of meat and gristle at the end 
of the pelvic bones. 


Large Capacity Indication of High Egg 
Producer 


APACITY as measured in finger 
widths between the pelvic bones 
and the keel bone or rear end of 


breastbone is a good indication of a 
high or low egg producer. This capac- 
ity varies according to the condition of 


the hen. The abdomen of a laying hen 
of a small breed should measure at 
least three fingers and a real heavy 
layer should measure four or five 
fingers. In the heavy breeds a good 
layer should measure at least four 


fingers’ widths. 
Condition of the Abdomen Denotes 
Egg Capacity 
HEN the hen is laying heavily, her 
abdomen is large, full and ex- 
tremely soft and pliable,—kid glove 
like. When she stops laying, her ab- 
domen shrinks and feels rather hard 
and skinny between the pelvic and 
keel bones. 

Hens with coarse meaty abdomens 
generally have large coarse bodies, are 
masculine in actions and have coarse 
heads and sunken eyes. They should 
be sold as soon as possible for they will 
never come in the high-producing 
class. Possibly they will lay for a 
month or two in the spring when all 


scrubs are laying and eggs low in 

price. 

Color of Vent, Eye Ring, Beak and 
hanks 


HE vent changes very quickly when 

a bird begins to lay. A white or 
pink vent with a yellow-slkgnned bird 
means that the bird is laying. It should 
be remembered that all yellow-colored 
changes are dependent on the feed that 
is consumed, coarseness of skin and 
size of bird. A heavy bird fed on an 
abundance of green feed or other 
material that will color the fat to a 
deep yellow, will not bleach out nearly 
so quickly as a smaller or paler col- 
ored bird. 

The eye ring bleaches out a trifle 
slower than the vent. The ear lobes 
bleach out a little slower than the eye 
ring. Thus a hen that has a bleached 
out ear lobe means that she has laid 
more eggs than the hen that has a 
bleached out eye ring. 

The color goes out of the beak be- 
ginning at the base and gradually dis- 
appears towards the front until it is 
gone. A yellow-skinned bird having a 
bleached beak means that she has 
been in heavy egg production for at 
least five or six weeks. 

The shanks bleach out slower and 
hence represent a much longer period 
of production. The yellow pigment or 
coloring matter goes out from the 
scales on the front of the shanks first 
and finally from the scales on the rear 
of the shanks. A shank that has com- 
pletely bleached out means that the 
bird has been in heavy egg production 
“for at least 17 weeks. 

By careful following these simple in- 
structions, one can with little prac- 
tice, select the hens that have been 
heavy layers and are more than likely 
to be heavy layers in the future. We 
should be careful to breed only those 
hens that are heavy layers. One can 
also distinguish the hens that have 
been loafers—the ones that do not pay 
for the feed they consume. Such hens 
make excellent Sunday dinners. 

Bulletin 126 of the Office of Poultry 
Investigations and Pathology, State 


College Station, Raleigh, N. C., tells 
how to cull and feed. It is free. Write 
for it. 


American Boys Win Contest at 
English Royal Show 


HE three Maryland agricultural club 

boys, Warren Rice, George Warilow, 
and Joseph Glacken, who represented the 
United States in a boys’ livestock judging 
contest at the English Royal Livestock 
Show, Cambridge, England, July 5, 
against a team of English boys, won the 
contest, according to a cablegram just re- 
ceived from C. L, Chambers, Office of 
Extension Work, States Relations Ser- 
vice, United States Department of Agri- 
culture, who, together with E. G. Jenkins, 
state boys’ club agent, University of 
Maryland, and W. C. Snarr, of the Mary- 
land Agricultural Extension Service, ac- 
companied the boys on their trip abroad. 
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Arrange Now for More Salads— 
Turnip Greens, Spinach, 
Kale, Celery 


S ALADS grown in the South are found 
in the winter time piled high in the 
markets of all the large cities of the 
country. What a shame it is, to know 
that hundreds of thousands of gardens 
in the South, in middle or late winter, 
couldn’t furnish a sprig of green large 
enough to decorate a pork chop! 


If you don’t have salads, it’s your own 
fault. They are as easily grown as the 
spring crops and if the commercial mar- 
ket gardener can grow them by the hun- 
dred acres, there is no reason why you 
can’t grow a plot 10 or 15 feet square, 
which is enough of any one kind for an 
ordinary family. : 


Of all salads, spinach is the most 
widely used. Kale is perhaps next in 
popularity, while “turnip greens” are by 
many considered best of all. All are 
eminently wholesome. The old saying 
that “An apple a day keeps the doctor 
away,” is equally true of the salads. 
Besides, in many parts of the South, the 
apple isn’t always obtainable, while, with 
a little care, the best of salads may be 
had at all times. 


The time of planting these salad vege- 
tables and the varieties is important. The 
varieties grown in spring are not always 
suited for fall planting. The best gen- 
eral rule for planting all of these is to 
plant about 30 days before the usual 
frost date. Kale and turnips may be 
sowed broadcast and raked in. Sow 
thinly—most people sow too much. 


Spinach is better sowed in drills and 
covered not less than one inch. It should 
always be remembered that it is much 
more difficult to get small seed to come 
up in the late summer than it is in spring. 
If the ground is dry enough not to pack 
when the seed is planted, get right on it 
with your feet and tramp it in, the same 
as you would a tobacco seedbed. If it 
is too moist for this, tramp it just as 
soon as it gets dry enough. 

A few years ago the writer planted a 
bed of celery and was very proud to see 
how nice and smooth and neat it looked 
when finished. On passing the bed two 
or three days later, he discovered that 
a large dog had crossed and every place 
he put his foot in that nice soft ground, 
he left a hole the size of your two fists. 
Although a friend at all times to the 
friendly canine, I certainly had some un- 
friendly thoughts toward that dog. You 
can imagine my surprise when I learned 
later that the only plants to come up in 
that bed were right in the footprints of 
that dog! So if you have trouble getting 
small seeds to come up, don’t overlook 
this tramping operation, for it is of the 
utmost importance. In fact, the planting 
can hardly be considered as completed 
until this is done. 

Norfolk Savoy and Victoria are the 
best varieties of spinach for winter. 
Dwarf Siberian and Dwarf Scotch Cur!l- 
ed are the best kales. For turnip salad, 
sow only the Seven Top turnip. 

Of course, you will also have lettuce 
and collards in your fall and winter 
garden. The culture of these is so well 
known that suggestions are unnecessary. 

All these salad crops can and should 
be grown as second crops. Plant them 
after roasting ears, snap beans, etc. The 
ground should be freshly broken if pos- 
sible. It will pay to do it. 

H. P. HINMAN. 


ARMERS?’ Bulletin 1159 of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C. tells how to make pickles on 
the farm. Many farmers’ wives should 
put up their own pickles when the 


home garden supplies cucumbers, 
beans, tomatoes, etc., in sufficient 
abundance, and the above bulletin 


will be welcomed by them. 


F YOU wish to prolong the season 
of grapes, bag them. Before putting 
the bags on, make a slit in the bottom 
of each bag to prevent water being 
held in the bags after heavy rains. Be- 
fore the packages of bags are sepa- 
rated place a-bundle on a block of 
wood and cut a slip through all of 
them with a chisel. Slip the bags 
Over the benches and fold them 


around the stem just above the bunch, 
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Famous Names 


IKE other Avery-Champion Harvest- 
ing Machinery, this mower has a dis- 
tinguished record of performance. You 
know it will do your work satisfactorily, 
because the two famous names which 
it bears guarantee it. They stand for 
nearly a century of experience. 

The Avery-Champion Mower is today 
built in the great Avery factory at Louis- 
ville. It does truly superior work in any 
kind of grass and under any conditions. 
It is made sturdy and simple. Is provided 
with easy adjustments at every point. 
Its drop-forged steel pitman rod and knife 


There is a full line of famous Avery walking, riding and tractor 
plows, tillage implements and Champion harvesting machinery 


B. F. AVERY & SONS, Inc. (€stablished 1825) Louisville, Kentucky 


- Branches in All Important Trade Centers 


AVERY 



















head, which is extra long; its scientifically 
designed and perfectly lubricated, solid 
bronze crank-pin bearing; its close-mesh- 
ing gears which are always free from lost 
motion; its roller bearings on main axle— 
all these features contribute to absence 
of trouble, good work and genuine sat- 
isfaction. 

Call on any Avery dealer for details 
regarding this mower. He will also tell you 
about Avery-Champion Binders, Hay 
Rakes, Tedders, Side Delivery Rakes and 
other haying and harvesting machinery. 
If you don’t know his name, write us. 
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MOWER 
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! Get Tregs and Plants From 
Reliable Growers 

You can depend on anything you buy 

from these firms. Experience and 

reputation are back of the fruit and 

shade trees they sell. 


BLUE GRASS NURSERIES, 
Desk F, Lexington, Kentucky. 


————=—= CHASE NURSERIES, 
Desk A, Chase, Alabama, 





Write 
FRUITLAND NURSERIES, 
the one mear- Desk B, Augusta, Ga. (Success- 
a _ = ors to P. J. Berckmans Co., Inc.) 
prey W. T. HOOD & COMPANY, 
Planting ad- Desk H, Richmond, Virginia. 
— J. VAN LINDLEY NURSERY CO., 
———— Desk E, Pomona, N. C. 
SOUTHERN NURSERY CO., 
q Desk D, Winchester, Tenn, 











WITH 
INVEST strery 
We are investment experts and are 
glad to give advice in regard to 
SAFE investments, yielding maxi- 
mum returns. We can also pur- 
chase any standard security for 
you. Write us for free list of cur- 
rent securities yielding up to 8 per 
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} cent. Reference, any bank in 
Raleigh. 

| DURFEY & MARR, 

| RALEIGH, N. C. j 











Sticking a pin through the folded bags 
to hold them on. ; 
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It pays to put & good roof on your farm 
buildings that will give perfect protce- 
tion and last for years Fox Rubber 
Roofing is standard grade (not to be 
confused with the cheaply made, sanded 
kind). It has been widely used for 
years in the South Sold direct by us 
at low prices that give you lowest cost 
roof protection to be found. One-piece 
rolls of 108 square feet, with cement and 
nails—eusy tu lay. Write for full cir- 
cular and samples. 


SMITH-COURTNEY CO. 
7th and Bainbridge Sts., Richmond,Va. 


South’s Oldest and Largest 
Machinery and Supply House. 











$145 to $168 pays for board, literary tuition, rent, heat and electric light at 


Piedmont High Schoo Mid the Hills at Foot 


of Blue Ridge. 

for 9 months, Mineral water. No Malaria. Mountain Scenery. College trained, ex- 
perienced teachers. Literary, Business, Bible, Music, Pedagogy. State accredited. 
BOARD AT COST 
“It is the best and cheapest in the state-——Hon, E. M. Koonce. 
“In my opinion, there is no High School in this part of the country doing better and 
more thorough educational work.”—Judge E. Y ‘ebb, former M. C. 9th district. 

Term opens August 8. We finish early so boys can start farm. 







































For Illustrated Catalogue Address W. BURNS, Lawndale, Cleveland Co., N. C. 











NORTH CAROLINA STATE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 
AND ENGINEERING, STATE COLLEGE STATION, RALEIGH, N. C. 






















FOUR-YEAR COURSES in Agriculture—Including General Agriculture and Specialized Courses in Farm 
Crops, Agricultural Engineering, Animal Husbar x, Biology, Horticulture, Poultry Science, 
Soi Veterinary Medicine, Vocationai Educat Agric ral Chemistry” Textile Chemistry, and 
Dyeing In Civil Engineering, Architecture and Highway Engineering. In Electrical Engineering In 
Mechanical Engineering. In Textile Engineering, Textile Manufacturing, Textile Chemistry and Dyeing. 
In Agricultural Economics and Business Adminis 1 


TWO-YEAR COURSES in Agriculture, Mechanic Arts, Textile Manufacturing. . 

ONE-YEAR COURSE in Auto Mechanics 

ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS for Freshman Class—15 Units—English, 3; 

2%; Science, 1; Elective, 64% 
FOR CATALOG, ILLUSTRATED CIRCULARS, AN ENTRANCE BLANKS, WRITE 


E. B. OWEN, Registrar. 


History, 2; Mathematics, 











Kreso Dip No. 1 











FARM SANITATION 


(Standardized) 
Parasiticide and Disinfectant 
for all 


Live Stock ana Poultry 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLETS: 











Ants, roaches, fleas, 
mosquitoes, bed- 
bugs, potato bugs, 
cabbage worms and 





No. 151. Farm Sanitation. 

man hers. 
No. 160. Hog Diseases. > y “ll —- Fv a 
No. 163. Care of Poultry. om 1s ed met- 
No. 185. How to Build a Hog Wallow. al guns 15c. Refill 


from bulk Hofstra pack- 
ages 30c, 60c, $1.20 
At Grocers and Druggists. 


Kreso Dip No.1 in original packages is 
sold at all drug stores. 





ae HOFSTRA MFG. CO., 
Animal Industry Department of Tulsa, Okla. 
Parke, Davis & Company 
DETROIT, MICH. 








NON -POISONOUS INSECTICIDE 
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JOIN BEFORE SELLING TIME 


O EVERY North Carolina or South Caro- 
| lina cotion grower, and to every Virginia, 
North Carolina, and South Carolina tobacco 
his appeal: 
itive marketing association now 
t this year’s crop. Sign-up cam- 
paigns on, Join before it is too late. 

No farmer should be content to be a mere pro- 
ducer of raw materials for others to make money 
on. Join the codperative marketing association 
and get the profits heretofore made on marketing 
intensive campaign for to- 
zw On In South Carolina, Nor ‘th 
aud a new two-wee ‘s” 


North Carolina next 





make 
Join the coope 
before you harv 


crower, Wwe 
u 


are now 


you) An 
bacco signers is ni 
Carolia, and Virginia, 


sign-up begins in 


proce ts. 





colton 


week. 


i 
Why not join now? | 








dpe of the best gardeners and truckers in Vir- 
\¥ ginia is H. P. Hinman of Roanoke County. No- 

: . ° ° ° 1° “ ’ 
body should iniss his articles in this and last week’s 


paper. 


Meyer as the 
F ed eral 


endorse Eugene 
Harding on the 


E CORDIALLY 


successor of W. P. G 


Reserve Roard. Mr. Meyer has shown a fine grasp 
of financial problems not only as they aifect com- 
merce and manufacturers, but also as they affect 


agriculture, and President Harding would please the 


country by naming him. 


HE North Carolina Farmers’ State Alliance is 

holding its annual meeting in a new place this 
year—at Mount Gould on the Chowan River in Ber- 
tie County, August 8. Alliance men in other parts 
of the state will do well to go and get acquainted 
with this interesting section of Eastern North Caro- 
jinu. Write Secretary J. C. Bain, Wade, N. C., for 
further information. 


E HAVE just noticed the announcement of a 

great semi-annual “county singing association” 
which twice a year attracts thousands of interested 
visitors and participants. Practically all the Sunday 
schools in the county take part. Community singing 
is one of the most enjoyable and one of the most 
easily attained country pleasures. More counties 
should take advantage of its possibilities. 


HE nineteenth annual session of the Virginia 
State Farmers’ Institute will be held at Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute August 9, 10, and 11. Codper- 
ative marketing will be the chief subject discussed 
this year. Among the speakers are such noted au- 
thorities as Aaron Sapiro, Oliver J. Sands, executive 
manager of the Tobacco Growers’ Coéperative As- 
sociation, and others. We hope all Virginia readers 
f The Progressive Farmer who can possibly do so 
will attend this meeting. 


ALL crop Irish potatoes may be grown from seed 

kept over from the spring crop, from seed of the 
variety Lookout Mountain, and from seed kept in 
cold storage and planted shortly after being taken 
from the storag The Lookout Mountain potato is 
now quite extensively grown in a number of South- 
ern states and is proving to be a profitable crop. 
Where cold storage seed of mere desirable varieties 
are procurable for immediate planting, this fall crop 
is a profitable one. 


pert forget the agricultural excursion. County 
Agent Scott of Alamance County, N. C., is just 
taking a group of Alamance County farmers on a 
trip through Eastern North Carolina. These farm- 
ers will visit the tobacco experiment station at Ox- 
ford; study cotton and tobacco growing and sweet 
potato storage in Wayne County; then visit the Wil- 


lard Test Farms; then take a day’s outing at 
Wrightsville, and come back home through the 
peach orchard country of Moore County. Wouldn’t 


a trip like this be a Bano thing fo or the farmers of 
your county? If you think so, why not speak to 
your counts 


agent about the matter? 


pall grown potatoes keep without difficulty 
through the winter and are highly prized as seed 
for the early spring crop. We predict that the time 
is not far off when the South’s winter supply of Ir- 
ish potatoes and planting seed will be grown in the 


South. The freight rate from ounty, 
lle, N. C., is $1.77 per sack. It scems 


hevi 









Va £ ol < opportunit ior i.doptin l hew 
mon: crop c it magnitud lrish potatoes 
make heavy y elds of excellent qu lity in our oun- 
tains This has been known for mor tha 100 
vears, but the industry has never reached commer- 
cial importance for the reason that the small grow- 
ers are unable to market their surplus without co- 
®©peration. 
T’S a pity more of us don’t. pass on seeds and 
plants and so help make the world more fruitful 
and more beautiful. For weeks now the Editor’s 
garden has been glorified by masses of flowering 
hollyhocks—pink, red, cream, and other shades— 


d enough to sow down a good part 
If you wish a dozen or two of these 
(and a dozen plants 3 feet apart will 
big area next summer), just clip out 
attach it to an envelope with your name 
ad ape ss on it and a 2-cent stamp in the corner, 
and mail to Editor ( — nce Poe, Raleigh, N. C., 
on or before July 30. No letter is necessary and it 
the supply is exhausted before we reach you, we will 
hold your letter until next summer and mail the seed 
then. 


and we have se 
ot the county. 

hollyhock seed, 
cover a good 
this notice, 
and 
fold 


OES it pay a state or county or community to 
spend money ‘for schools’ If you doubt it, con- 
sult our table on this page last week. The average 
per capita expenditure for public education for the 
first twenty states named in the table is only $5.19 


per year and the average yearly income per inhabi- 
tant is only $57.21, or $286.05 for a family of five. On 
the other hand, the per capita expenditure each 
year for schools of the last twenty states is $10.13 








with an average yearly income of $206.28, or $1,031.40 
per family of five. These last twenty states spend 
almost twice as much for schools and their peopl 
have a yearly income nearly four times as great. 


It is evident that increased expenditures for educa- 


tion in the Southern states would increase the earn- 
ing capacity of their citizens. 
J 
How Shall We Apply Calcium Arsenate? 
OW shall the farmer apply calcium arsenate 
ior boll weeviis, by dusting or molasses mix- 
ture? We have taken pains to get the best 
t! ought and ex} perienc ‘e of sections where they have 


had the weevil for years and where both methods 


1. “These 


results, in 
seem to do all 
consequently, seems 
but will 
ist Franklir 
Carolina Experiment Station 
up the situ- 


been trie¢ 
t the 
right early in the season 


of control have our 
opinion, show tha molasses may 


and 
to have misled some most excellent men, 
not be effective in the wind-up. Entomolog 
North 
after reviewing all the 


ation as follows: 


Sherman of the 


evidence sums 


“Government and state officials, who have no 
financial interest in any 1 rials or implements 
whatever of any kind, and whose reputation and 
Standing are dependent upon th: soundness of 
their advice, do not recommend the molasses 
calcium uate. According to government 
tests, its | usefulness is con ined to early 
season aid very dry weather. As the season ad- 
vances and weevils become abundant, it becomes 
useless. We are concentrating our interest and 
attention on the known and proved best method 
which is, dusting the plants with pure dry cal- 
cium arsenate with machines made for the pur- 
pose.” 


arse 


sSible 


. 2 
Looking for the Beautiful in Country 
Life 

HE Progressive Farmer is anxious that farm- 

ers shall not only make more money on their 

farms but find more pleasure there. And now 
fitting time to think 
msequently, we are in- 


laid by, it is a 
farm life. C 
clined to ask each reader these questions: 


that crops are 
of this side of 


What are 
your personal hobbies or enthusiasms as a country- 
dweller? What sights and sounds in nature or on 
the farm most delight you—give you the greatest 


What country things do you like best? 


sense of pleasure? 

us to think of 
One is the appreciation we have heard 
of Folger Townsend’s article, “The Independence 
and Satisfactions of Country Life” in The Progres- 


Two things especially now cause 
these things. 


sive Farmer week before last. Another is the 
Rupert Brooke poem on the next page. As we are 
saying in that connection, we should really like to 


delight 
itement that some- 


nd sounds most 
mere sti 


what country sights a 
Maybe the 


one else enjoys a particu 


know 
our readers. 
lar thing will open up a new 


source of pleasure—one that you have never even 


stopped to consider 


For his own part, if the writer had to list offhand 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


try sigl and sounds that give him 


its 


would I 


most 


delight, lic lention : 





The serenity and strength of ancient oaks, un- 


moved by all the storms of a century; 





rhe stately grace and majesty ot tall tulip trees 
with erect, fair trunks wearing at great heights 
their crowns of green in summer and gold in au- 
tumn; 

The rich mellow note of the raincrow, uttering his 


prophecy in the dampness of a cloudy dawn; 


The smell of hay and old haylofts; 


The low song of the corn-blades as they grasp 


brotherly hands across the furrows when winds 
blow over the fields; 
The grateful warmth of the spots where the 


cows lay as one goes to milk on a wintry morning; 

The clean white limbs of sycamores against their 
background of green foliage; 

The rank and tropical, Amazon-suggesting luxuri- 
ance of a squash-vine or pumpkin,vine in full leaf 
and blossom; 

The ever-grateful smell of freshly-plowed earth, 
and the prosperous, comfortable, “well-fed” feel of a 
rich soil filled with humus; 

The pungent, aromatic smell of fat lightwood, and 
subdu 


the more ed fragrance of freshly cut oak; 


The rare beauty of form, so much loved by artists, 


of grape leaves and hanging grape bunches; 
The 


ripe 


fragrance of 


September; 


penetrating, mouth-watering 


Scuppernongs at dewfall in early 
a line of longleaf pines sil- 


twilight sky; 


The rare beauty of 
houetted against a 
The 


straggling 


grace of well-kept meadows or lawns with 
wild flowers on the edges, reminding one 
of Swinburne’s line— 

grass break into foam of flowers” 
cherub-like babble of little brooks 
as they hurry down to the greater streams in the 


“Where tides of 
The cheerful, 
lbwlands; 


and resistless movement 
sweep majestically past over- 


The unhurried but steady 


of the rivers as they 
hanging willows to their home in the far-off sea. 

These are some of the things that we have loved 
that we would mention -in connection with Rupert 
Bro And it i to take 
time to think of the beautiful things with which the 
Almighty has surrounded us. It is worth while to 
“consider do not feed bodies 
they do nourish our 


oke’s list. well worth while 


” They 
but 1 
as made 


the lilies. our 


our backs, higher 
No farmc-~ 

who cannot enter inio 
the Week” 


roughs: 


or clothe 
success of life 


“er 


natures. a real 


the spirit of our “Thought for 
on the next page and say with John Bur- 
he wind in the treetops has al- 
ways been mu-ic to me. While I gath- 
ered bread and meat for my body, I did not 
neglect to gath bread and meat for my 
soul.” 


Is Your Chicken Business Run at a Profit 
Or at a Loss? 


common te hear 


“The hum of 


otherwise well-in- 
say that ' he noth- 
to raise chickens. copie simply don’t 
know what they are talking about. If the aver- 
age farm flock were subjected to the measure of 
common bookkeeping, it would be found that 
a great proportion of our hens are being kupt at a 
-a loss that might easily be changed to profit by 
better understanding the poultry business. Poultry 
raising to be highly successful must be a nice combi- 


T IS quite 
formed pecple farmer 


ing ich 


sense 


loss 


nation of science and art. It is a 365-day job requir- 
ing a higher order of intelligence than most people 
believe is 
iting field for men and women who will measure 


necessary. For this reason ft is a most 
up to its requirements for success. 

To get at the bottom and top facts regarding egg 
production, the poultry division of the North Caro- 
lina Experiment Station made extensive and 
conducted experiments with 2,330 hens in a number 
of private and commercial yards. fowls laid 
4819 eggs in 7 days before they were Asa 
802 hens were discarded and the re- 


surveys 


The se 
culled. 
result of culling, 
maining 1,528 hens laid 5,022 eggs in seven days after 
The 802 culls laid only 7 eggs in 7 days. But: 
than we can. 
say else- 





culling. 
Mr. n tell you more 
He Read 
where in this issue and the astonishing 
ing the practical dollars-and-cents results of culling, 


about hens 
tio J 


le Has 


Ivey ca 
to 
table show- 


what 


hens. 


knows 
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Uncle John’s Three Ideas 


Fight Debt; Use More Horses and Machinery; Demand 
Better Schools. 


By Clarence Poe 








Uncle John, how 
exclaimed the 


Goodfarmer burst 


“ HY, good gracious you 
are perspiring!” 
rapher as Uncle 

into the office last Saturday morning. 


stenog- 
John 
“Perspirin’, nothin’,” grunted the old man, as he 
pulled out a pocket handkerchief and removed 

quart of moisture, more or less, from his expansive, 
benevolent, and ruddy 
spirin’ at all—I’m 
poor folks sweat; and thank the Lord, I sweat. 
know, nobody on earth ever enjoyed ‘perspirin 
they call it. That word means some feller all dress- 
ed up and uncomfortable aplenty. But a working- 
‘sweats’—he enjoys that; it cools him oif 
Don’t none of you ever ac- 


countenance. “I ain’t ‘per- 


folks perspire, 
You 
ee 
, 


sweatin.’ Rich 


man who 
and makes him healthy. 
cuse me of perspirin’ again! 

“Well, you certainly look happy enough, 
gested. 

“And I am,” 
feller has bested ‘General Green’ 
tussle, got his crops all laid by in good shape, 
folks all and nephews 
’ Germans some’r’s: three thousand miles away 


I sweat.” 


” we sug- 
answered Uncle John. “When a 
in a three months’ 
with 
safe—no sons or 


his well 


fightin 


—and when he gets as good meals as I get three 
times a day, with ripe watermelons, apples, and 
peaches to boot, I say doggone a man if he ain't 


- 


! Cantaloupes or firs-and 
and home- 
din- 


happy—that’s what I say 
cream for with fried apples 
raised bacon and fresh milk, Then chicken, for 
ner, with tomatoes, okra, butterbeans, roas’n ears, 
slaw and peach pie and fresh buttermilk, with the 
elons a fellow ever put his bill into to 
back to the fields 


breakfast, 


watern 
wind up before we 
whiz! with that sort of a man can be happy 
, taxes, and all the meanness 


fol! 


best 
start Gee 
livin’ 
in spite of boll weevi 
an’ scandals an’ general devilment that you 
who print papers put into ’ém.” 

“But The Progressive Farmer is sn’t that sort of 
the subscription manager, wlio 


. 


paper,” suggested 
had just come in. 

“No, you are right—it ain’t; and that’s one reason 
I like to read it. The Lord knows a fellow has trou- 
ble enough forced on him without huntin’ up an’ 
worryin’ about all the murders, divorces, automobile 
accidents, and train wrecks from New York to the 


Philippian Islands. 


HEY’S one thing I think, though, sometimes, 

about The Progressive Farmer,” Uncle John 
added thoughtfully. “Seems to me sometimes that 
you folks get so wrapped up in fig htin’ for better 
conditions an’ cooperative marketing an’ fairer laws 
an’ agains t specul: ators an’ swindlers an’ lobbyists an’ 
all that sort of thing, that you don’t say enough 
ve real downright blessings we farmers have and 
ought to be thankful for. That there piece you had 
the other day about the satisfactions and independ- 
ence that the farmer has—dogged if it didn’t tickle 
me so that I read it outloud to the whole family! 
Why, just take what I run up against in goin’ out to 
loway the other day. On the m Pullmans—an’ they 
sure do ‘pull’ you—I couldn’t ‘a’ bought a dinner like 
we set down to yisterd’y for less’n two or three dol- 
I paid 50 cents one mornin’ for just one 
figs an’ cream, an’ other things in 


lars apiece. 
little saucer of 
proportion. 
“Just to tell the Lord’s truth, though,” added Uncle 
John with a chuckle, “maybe I mightn’t ‘a’ enjoyed 
that piece of Folger Townsend’s so much if I hadn't 
‘a’ just sold my cotton for 20 cents a pound and paid 
off six or eight old debts that, had been givin’ me 
nightmares for a year past. The whole world look- 
ed better after that an’ my wife looked prettier an’ 
my child’n seemed smarter an’ my victuals tasted 
better! Tll be dogged if debt don’t come nearer 
makin’ the world one of the real ‘vales of tears’ like 
the preacher mentions sometimes, than anything 
else a’most, an’ I’ve made up my mind, me and my 
house, that except someth’n’ we can work with and 


use to make more money with—someth’n’ that will 
pay its own way—we're goin’ to stay out of debt 
henceforth forever, so help us, or break a trace tryin’. 


A feller had better wear flour-sack shirts and tow- 
ick britches an’ his wife had better wear just as 
little clothes as modern fashions allow an’ them 
patched—a family had better do all that, I say, if 
that’s what it takes to stay out o’ debt. Fact is, 
with two good milk cows and cne good garden, a 
tnan can come mighty nigh livin’ without store 
things till he can win his freedom 


S 


SEE you still have your mind on our ‘credit sys- 
tem’ here in the South and that you are not for- 
;zetting the lessons you learned on that trip West,” 
we suggested, 


“You bet I ain’t,” rejoined Uncle John with em- 
phasis. “You bet I ain’t! I keep shootin’ the same 
old question at myself over and over: When we 


Western farmers and have got a 
than the West has, an’ can raise 
everything they raise an’ cotton, tobacco, rice, an’ 
sugar to boot, what’s the reason we can’t live as 
well as they do?” 

“Well,” we responded, 
good answer last week. 
horsepower and machinery 


work as hard as 
better climaate 


“vou suggested one pretty 
The Westerners use more 
than we do and get a 


whole lot more done with the same amount of 
work.” 
URE,” said Uncle John. “Sure! As The Pro- 


gressive Farmer said once, them folks run their 
brains with two, four, six, or eight horse-power 
while too many of us run ours with one-horse power. 
Each man’ out there tends a whole lot more land 
than we tend an’ does it easier. Talk about South- 
ern folks being lazy! Why them Western farmers 
tend most of their crops settin’ down with an um- 
brella h’isted over ’em—that’s a fact! ‘That’s ex- 
actly how i saw their two-horse an four-horse cul- 
tivators all rigged up ’most everywhere. Them 
Westerners were ridin’ behind spankin’ fine teams 0’ 
horses, settin’ under their umbrellas, an’ gettin’ over 
ground so fast I wondered if J [ hadn’t better call one 
these here town ‘speed cops’ to slow’ em down! Why 
can’t we Southern folks do the same? Why, one 
place 1 was at, they told me about an agent comin’ 
to a farm house to try to sell a new-fangled con- 
traption an’ the farmer was out but the farmer’s 
wife heard the agent start his spiel an’ then she says, 
“Weil, I don’t know what you’ve got, but has it got 
a seat to it? If it ain’t, my husband won’t never 
buy it, you may be sure of that!’ 


“Them far: 





world o’ horses an’ 
the world, an’ 
tend it settin’ 
down. Seems 

that darkey 


ners have got a 
more tractors than I thought was in 
they break their land settin’ down, 
down, and harvest their crops settin’ 
to me their favorite song would be 
hymn, 


‘I wish I wuz in Heab’n, settin’ down!’ 
UT sitting down on the seat of a disk harrow or 
a corn harvester is a good deal different from 
sitting in a rocking chair on the front porch,” we 
suggested. 


“Of course, it is,” admitted Uncle John. “Of course 
their settin’ down work ain’t as easy as a rockin’ 
chair. But anyhow it’sa blame sight easier—ain’t it? 


—than walking all day long in a plow furrow behind 


a mule an’ then not havin’ anything hardly done 
when sundown comes. ~ That’s what I’m. talkin’ 
‘about. Them folks don’t work as hard as we do, 





POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY LIFE: 
“THESE | HAVE LOVED” 


Ristis BROOKE, the young English poet who 





lost his life in the World War, loved nature. He 

found an cager aid positwe delight in many a 
thing which most of us pass by as a matter of course, 
and without any emotion of ple asure. Consequen tly, 
the following extract from a poem of Brooke's is 
almost unique in literature. 

Read these lines and see how many of the sights, 
sounds,and sensations Brooke mentions you have your- 
self thought of particularly as being pleasurable. How 
many other sights and sounds of country life appeal 
especially to you? We shall be glad to give a prise of 
$5 to the reader who sends us, before August 10, the 
best list of these common things of nature and country 
life that ell of us should enjoy. Here is Brooke's poem: 


These I ! ave 


Vhite plates and cups, clean-gleaming, 

th b! ines; and feathery, faery dust; 
Wet roo.. beneath the lamp-light; the strong crust 
Of friendly breal; and many-tasting food; 
Rainbows; and the blue bitter smoke of wood; 

And radiant raindrops couching in cool flowers; 


loved: 





And flowers themselves, that sway through sunny hours, 
Dreaming of moths that drink them under the moon; 
Then, the cool kindliness of sheets, that soon 
Smooth away trouble; and the rough male kiss 


Of blankets; grainy wood; live hair that is 
Shining and free; blue-massing clouds; the keen 
Unpassioned be auty of a great mac hine; 


> benison of hot water; furs to touch; 
good smell of old clothes; and other ‘such— 
comfortable smell of friendly fingers, 
Ilair’s fragrance, and the musty reek that 
About dead leaves and last year’s ferns. 


rT he 
Tl e 


lingers 


Dear names, 
And tl ousand other throng to me! Royal flames; 
Sweet water’s dimpling laugh from tap or spring; 
Holes in the ground; and voices that do sing; 

Voices in laughter, too; and body’s pain, 

Soon turned to peace; an he deep-panting train; 

- dulling edge of 









Firra sands; the foam 

Th: bro vns and dwindles as the waves go me; 
And was s, gray for an hour; the cold 
Graveness of iron; moist black « arthen. mould; 
Sleep; and high place 8; footprints in the dew; 


And oaks; and brown horse-chestnuts, glossy- new 
And new-peeled sticks, and shining pools on grassj— 


All these have been my loves. 
. — —Rupert Brooke. 
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an’ yet get a blame sight more done—and then live 
a whole lot better than we do because they do get 
more done. That’s the point I’m makin’. First an’ 
foremost, they make more than we do because they 
tend so much more land than we do an’ tend it bet« 


ter and yet do it easier.” 
UT what about the schools?” we asked. “You 
said last week that you believed better schools 
and better machinery was what made the Western 
farmer more prosperous than the Southern farmer,” 
“Yes, that’s what I said,” said Uncle John, “an’ I 
stick to it. I expect I ought to put schools first and 
foremost. The way I figure it out, if we had better 


schools in the South, it would help us forty different 
ways. ‘One of the biggest ways is about the dare 
keys. The way I see it, we have had an overproduc- 
tion of cotton in the South most of the time because 
we have had an ov erproduction of ignorant Negroes 
on the farm. Why, up in Ioway, I was talkin’ with 
a fellow who used to live South an’ then went up 
there, an’ he had thought a lot about the whole 
business. ‘I used to be opposed to éeducatin’ dars 
keys,’ he said, ‘but I see now we've got to educate 
everybody. You’ve got too many Negroes down 
South livin’ in cabin homes on cornbread-an’-bacon 
rations an’ with any sort of excuse for clothes. They 
can make cotton cheap an’ their competition has 
made the white man’s cotton cheap too. Give the 
Negroes some schoolin’ an’ they will learn where 
good jobs are an’ good prices are, an’ scatter out 
over the country, an’ there won't be such an over- 
production of cotton an’ the world will have to pay 
gone grees for it every year like its goin’ to do this 
year. 


” 


“I believe,” added Uncle John, “that he was abouf 
right. We white folks are makin’ cotton an’ the Ne- 
groes are makin’ cotton, an’ if they sell it cheap, 
we've got to sell it cheap, an’ if they just get enough 
in price for a cabin-an’-rags-an *-cornbread style of 
livin’, they pull us down nearer the same sort of 


livin’ ourselves 
UT hello here!” ejaculated Uncle John, as he 
looked at his watch, “you folks have gone an’ 


egged me on and egged me on into talkin’ till I’ve 
overdone the thing. So goodbye, everybody, for I 
gotter go right now.” 
So grabbing his broad-brimmed palmetto hat, the 
ue old mam rushed out of the door, still perspiring 


—or “sweating,’ we should have said. 


Business Talks for Farmers 
I.—Order Lime, Fertilizer, and Fall Seeds Early 


OW that crops are generally “laid by,” it is a 

good time to order all the lime or fertilizer you 
will need this summer and fall so as to get it hauled 
while men and teats are least busy. 

Nor is it any too early to figure out your order 
for all seed you are to sow this summer and fall— 
clover, vetch, rye, alfalfa, oats, etc. As a rule, folks 
who order seed early get the best prices—and the 
best seed. i 


I'—How You Can Help The Progressive Farmer 


TyO YOU believe in The Progressive Farmer? Do 
4” you believe it is trying earnestly to help South- 
ern farmers, farm women, and farm boys and girls? 

Ii so, then help push it along so it can do yet more 
good. That is what we wish to do. Whenever you 
need anything, it will help us (1) if you will patron- 
ize Progressive Farmer advertisers in preference to 
others—and always mention The Progressive 
Farmer. And of course it will help us (2) if you 
will get more-neighbors to read The Progressive 
Farmer. 

Can’t you do just these two things for your paper? 


Favorite Bible Verses 


GAIN I say unto you, That if two of you shall 
agree on earth as touching any thing that they 
shall ask, shall be done for them of my 
Father which is in heaven.—Matt. 18:19. 
In all thy ways acknowledge him, and he shall 
direct thy paths—Proverbs 3:6. 


A Thought for the Week 


HAVE loved to feel the grass undet my feet and 

the running The hum of 

the wind in the treetops has always been music 
to me, and the face of the fields has often comforted 
me more than the faces of men. I am in love with 
this world because by my constitution I have nestled 
lovingly in it. It has been home. It has been my 
point of lookout into the universe. I have not 
bruised myself against it, nor tried to use it ignobly. 
1 have tilled its soil, I have gathered its harvests. I 
have waited upon its seasons and always have I 
reaped what I have sowed. While I delved I did not 


streams by my side. 


lose sight of the sky overhead. While I gathered 
bread and meat for my body, I did net neglect to 
gather its bread and meat for my soul. I have 


climbed its mountains, roamed its forests, felt the 
sting of its frosts, the oppression of its heats, the 
drench of its rains, the fury of its winds, and always 
have beauty and joy waited upon my goings and 
comings—John Burroughs, 
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Seasonable Suggestions 


A is for apple: one each da 

Will keep the doctor man away, 

A is also for Appetite; 

Yours will be good if you eat sient 
—N. Y. State College. 


AVE you read Dr. Butler’s article on 

the causes and remedy for soft butter, 
in the issue of July 8? If not, be sure to 
look it up. 

The most important college training in 
the world is that which fits a girl to 
create a better home. 

Did you ever watch the martins dart 
from the gourd nests you provided and 
chase the hawks? 

Let the small daughter go to the camp 
with the other canning club girls. She 
will learn enough in that week to keep 
her happy and useful all winter. 

Drinking milk, eating green vegetables, 
sleeping long hours with the windows 
wide open, or on the screened porch, and 
getting plenty of out-door exercise makes 
a girl’s dream of beauty come true, if she 
gives half a care to her complexion. 


Cull out the poor layers and keep no 
more hens than you have room to house 
comfortably. Fatten and sell the surplus 
cockerels* before they reach maturity. 

When the county home agent has a 
poultry judging demonstration, see that 
your girls and boys take advantage of it, 
there would be fewer fourth-rate flocks 
and scrub cows if boys and girls knew 
the different points. 


“It is essential to health that everyone 
learn to play, taking real vacations yearly 
and daily giving themselves some amount 
of true diversion,” says H. Addington 
Bruce in the Washington Star. Are you 
making arrangements now for the yearly 
vacation? 


Batiste, net, organdie, linen, georgette 
crepe, crepe de chine, and various sheer 
cotton materials are all much used for 
the popular white collars and cuffs. 
These are made either plain or trimmed 
with a little dainty lace and embroidery. 


If you have some black lace which 
looks dirty or dusty, restore it by spong- 
Ang with green tea, then wind it around 
a botttic to dry. Keep the lace away 
from the fire as heat makes it look rusty. 
When entirely dry, remove the lace and 
it is ready to use. 

Do not overwater the plants and make 
them weak and yellow. A good soaking 
about twice a week according to heat and 
moisture in the atmosphere, is better than 
everyday driblets on them. Plant roots 
need air and they cannot get it while the 
tiny pores in the earth are full of water. 


Sara Bernhardt is 76 and has lost one 


leg. In spite of it, she is active, useful, 
and the world’s first actress. She says 
she breaks the night with eight full 
hours’ sleep, the day with one, works 
with concentration and energy whan she 
works, and relaxes completely if only 
for a few minutes when she becomes 


weary. 


A Letter to Demonstration Agents 


Y DEAR fine young women, scat- 
tered over the length and breadth 
of our land: 

I sometimes wonder if you are mak- 
ing the best possible use of newspapers 
and magazines to extend your influ- 
ence. I think most of you are doing so 
in local papers. But it is of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer and its usefulness to 
you that we now speak, and I want to 
say a few words that may show you 
how we may be even more helpful to 
you. 

Any paper reaches many persons 
whom you would not reach otherwise, 
but The Progressive Farmer, going 
into 300,000 homes each week can 
strengthen the whole work and be a 
means of passing on your good ideas 
to others as no other existing medium 
can. The Progressive Farmer wants 
to help; it is for you to codperate. 

Send Notices Early —When there is 
to be an important meeting be sure to 
get the announcement to us in plenty of 
time. Try to get it here at least three 
weeks before the event. We may get it 


in with a few days less time but avail- 
able space is likely to be filled or your 
letter may be delayed in the mails. 


Send Announcement Direct.—If your 
meeting is worth anything to the 
and women you wish to reach, it is 
worth a 2-cent stamp. Do not expect 
some of us to chance upon the notice 
elsewhere and use it, even in your own 
publications. A great pile of these news 
sheets, bulletins and such have been 
accumulating beside my desk for sev- 
eral days but matters of more immedi- 
ate concern kept me from looking over 
them. This morning, first thing, I got 
at them and with real regret I find 
notice of two important state meetings 
that might have reached the eye of 
many a woman who would have liked 
to attend. Had she not done so she 
might have resolved to attend by next 
year. 


Be Brief—We do not wish to re- 
strict you but if you will observe our 
space available and compare your arti- 
cle with it you will see that many of 
the best things you send us would fill 
the complete space of two or three 
editions. In my files are folders full of 
articles you have sent me, fine experi- 
ences of splendid practical women; but 
they were too long. I have not re- 
turned them becausethey were so full 
of good ideas I wanted to print them 
and I have hoped to take a few days 
off sometime and break them up, a 


~ 
girls 


thing you could have done with no 
feelings hurt. Please do try to keep 
them short. It means much to you and 
to us. Generally speaking you can cal- 
culate about 650 words to a full col- 
umn. 


Tell something in your article—This 
seems a queer thing to say, yet, after 
writing the article, read it over and 
ask yourself if you would have learned 
something from it if some one else had 
written it. For instance; this came in 
this morning’s mail: “The girls of 








had a delightful ride to Mr. ’s 
pond last week. Refreshments were 
donated by Mr —— and —— and —. 
They came home in the moonlight 


happy and singing; 


all voted to repeat 
the happy ride.” 


You are passing on 


facts, not giving local news, as to a 
county paper. 
Give Proper Credit.— Remember 


that your chief purpose is to get the 
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1306 
1164 


1338—Ladies’ Apron.—Cut in sizes 36, 40, 
and 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires 37g yards 36-inch material. 


1306—Stout Ladies’ Dress.—Cut in sizes 40, 
2, . , 48, and 50 inches bust 
measure. Size 46 requires 4% yards 
36-inch material. 


1164—Boys’ Suit.—Cut in sizes 2, 4, 
8 years. Size 4 requires 2 
inch material with 534 yards binding. 


1123—Boys’ Suit.—Cut in sizes 2, 4, and 6 
years. Size 4 requires 1% yards 36- 
inch material with 24 yards ruf- 
fling. 


1143—-Girls’ Dress.—Cut in sizes 4, 6, 8, 10, 


Price of each pattern 15 cents. 
or coin (coin preferred). Ten 
Catalog 10 cents. 
The Progressive Farmer. 
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Two patterns ordered 
required to fill 
Write for copy of our summer issue. 


and 


message over that though you 
want to give honor to whom honor is 
due, still names and great long titles 
take up space that might sometimes 


be used telling something. 


Accounts of Meetings.—These should 
contain nuggets of wisdom, not ad- 
jectives describing the event. Here are 
two descriptions of one incident that 
illustrate the point. One girl wrote, 
“When we got to the station the other 
girls were there and they yelled and 
yelled.” Now I ask you were those 
girls yelling because they were hungry 
or objected to the looks of the new- 
comers? Were they yells of distress 
or anger or pleasure? 


Here is the other description of the 
same incident, “We who came first 
went to greet the later trains and es- 
cort the newcomers to their boarding 
places. This is a good thing to do be- 
cause many of the girls and even 
women feel strange. It starts them 
off right and puts them in a frame of 
mind to enjoy themselves. As the train 
pulled in we sang to the tune of Excel- 
sior a verse that began:— 

“We can tomatoes, we can corn 
We pick them young in the dewy morn.” 


As to Pictures.—We want them, we 
are glad to publish them but like the 
articles let them say something and not 
only that but say what you want said. 


There lies before me on my desk 
three pictures of sweet young girls. At 
least I assume they are sweet -and 
young but their faces are a little sun 
blurred, and I am not sure. One is a 
group dressed in white. It might be a 
group of canning club girls, or cotton 
factory employes; they might have 
stepped off some millionaire’s yacht or 
be inmates of some reformatory for 
girls, for all the picture tells. Were 
those same girls peeling tomatoes or 
doing something the picture would tell 
the werld a story and be published. 


Another picture shows a great lard 
can with the name of the manufac- 
turer of the lard on it, on top of this is 
a board and on that several cans of 
fruit, with labels on crooked and little 
of the contents of the bottles showing. 
Get the point? Do you? Send pic- 
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12, and 14 years. Size 8 requires 17% 
yards 32-inch material with 4% yard 
36-inch contrasting material <z 
yards of binding for dress and 1% 
yards 36-inch material for guimpe. 


1000—tntios’ 
36, 40, 


House Dress.—Cut in 
and 44 inches bust measure, 
Size 36 requires 35% yards 36-inch 
material with ™% yard 32-inch con- 
trasting and 3% yards edging. 


1095—Ladies’ and Misses’ Dress.—Cut in 
sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 
inches bust measure. Size 3% re- 
quires 2% yards 36-inch material for 
dress and 134 yards 36-inch material 
for guimpe, 


sizes 


at one time 25 cents, stamps 
orders. Price of our Fashion 
Address Pattern Department, 











tures, that tell the world 
and reflect credit on you. 


something 


And now we hope you will make us 


of our pages. Remember that Th 
Progressive Farmer goes into homes 
1,088,000 times a month. Be sure you 


help us to help you and both together 
help the whole Southland. 
Cordially, 


MRS. W. N. HUTT. 


The Revolving Bookcase 


WENT to a sale and saw an old re- 

volving bookcase for $4. I brought 
it home, set it beside my place at 
the end of the dining table, and it is 
a wouderful labor-saver. On one side 
on its shelves I put the regular dishes, 
on the other, dessert, one is left for dirty 
dishes, and on the fourth I have the dish- 
washing equipment all but the hot water. 
Many a meal I sit and wash the dishes 
and put them back with the clean ones, 
while husband and children laugh, talk, 
and read, without once moving from 
my chair. 

The lower shelf has dry, clean towels, 
the one above pans, drainer, and soap, 
and the ones above are free for other 
things. 


Exchange of Ideas Is No Robbery 


ALTER RATHENAYU, the great 

Republican leader of Germany, was 
assassinated the other day because of his 
anti-monarchical writings. In one of his 
books he said that if capital and labor 
could exchange positions for a _ time, 
there would be little misunderstanding 
between classes. The man who worked 
with his hands would understand the 
strain and anxiety that beset the man 
who earns his living by his intellect, and 
vice versa, the latter would know some- 
thing of the other’s physical discomfort 
and effort to do much on little money. 

Somehow it made me think of our 
country and city women. Could the 
country woman live in town for a while, 
she would gain much information of 

value to her on the farm, learn that the 
best people there live with comfort but 
without ostentation, that only the cheap 
dress gaudily, just what town people 
want in vegetables. and poultry, that 
honest selling pays, that life’s best treas 
ures, like reading matter and music, cost 
little, and other invaluable lessons, such 
as an appreciation for God’s open spaces. 
Reversing things, the town woman living 
a while in the country would learn just 
as much that she could take back and 
use with profit. 

We cannot exchange places, but this 
we can do, keep our eyes open, be free 
from envy, full of appreciation of that 
which we have and compel ourselves to 
be open-minded in grasping and uti ilizing 
the best the other has to offer. “Neither 
a borrower nor lender be” was _ not 
spoken of idéas. 


About the Babies 


E HAVE two babies under two years, 
and I could hardly manage the 
morning rush on the farm if the young- 
est were not trained to go right back to 
sleep after His first meal at 6 am. I 
dry him very quietly and quickly, tuck 
him back, and do not see him again until 
9 o'clock. By that time the rush is over 
—dishes having been washed, house 
cleaned, milk cared for and so on. My 
neighbors often say, “How on earth do 
you get so much work done with those 
two babies?” In summer i pick the 
coolest spot and pen in my “run-about” 
baby, provide her with plenty of play 
things and go peacefully about my work. 
So many women think the babies must 
be right at their heels. They soon cz 
be trained to play alone, and the advan 
tages are many. One great one is that 
the baby can be cool and comfortable, 
while I can do twice as much work in 
the kitchen. She learns to pick up her 
own playthings, get things for herself, 
and do without what she cannot get 
without troubling me to stop my work. 
Of course, I do not mean that a mother 
should never play with her child. Far 
from it. The child needs, and the moth- 
er needs, for her to play with him, but 
at a time when it is convenient, and not 
when she is trying to can beans in the 
kitchen, MRS. H. B. A. 
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Beaded Silk Bag (Part Il) 


ROUND End of Bag.—With an extra spool 


Ik commence the round end of 
bag; ch. 2, make 6 s. c. in Ist chain made, 
wor round and round. Make 1 s. c. with 
be then 1 s, c. in same stitch, make 1 s. c. 
with bead in next st, and 1 s. c. 


in same 





is) 
erete\siaisisiaia's 








bers, 1 
toes, 1 
quartered. 
scald in 


table spoons 


turmeric, 
Mix dry 
gar, boil 


qt. 
large 

Lay in 
same 
English 


small 


ingredients 
few 


onions, 1 
cauliflower, 
weak 


water 


qt. 
6 green 


ind = drain 
mustard, 1 
flour, 2 qts. 
thoroughly, 
stir in 


cup cider 


minutes, cool, 


pour over pickles and 


green 
peppers, 
brine 24 hours, then 

Paste—6 
tablespoon 


toma- 


vincpar, 


add 


vine- 
« cups 








bottle. 


Cucumbers can be substituted for any other 


Chopped Pickle.—One-half 
green 
onions, all chopped, to which add 4% 


peck 
pepper, cabbage, 


tablespoons celery seed, 


green 


to- 
3 large 


cup mus 


% cup 


brown sugar, 4% cup salt, 1 teaspoon black 
pepper, 1 teaspoon cinnamon, 1 -saltspoon 
each cloves and allspice and 1 qt. vinegar. 
Mix all well together and seal in glass jar 


Chow Chow.—Wash and chop without par- 






ing peck green tomatoes; chop fine 1 large 
head white cabbage; pare and chop 6 large 
cucumbers; clean and finely chop 1 large 
white onion. Mix all together, add % cup 
salt and let stand over night. Clean 100 
tiny pickles and 50 small silver-skinned on- 


ions; put in separate jars, cover with strong 





salt water and let stand over night. The next 
morning drain the first mixture thoroughly, 
wash off the pickles and onions and wi 


Chop fine 1 large red mango pepper. Put all 
together in a preserving kettle, add 2 
cider vinegar, % tb. sugar, . each turmeric 
and celery seed, 1 oz. ground mustard seed. 
Cook 30 minutes, then bottle and 

Corn Relish.—Chop 1 head cabbage, sprinkle 
over it 2 tablespoons salt and let stand over 


qts. 


4 oz 


seal. 


night. Cut kernels from 12 ears corn; chop 
3 peppers. Mix all together. Mix with them 
a little celery seed, grated horseradish or 


both if liked though neither is needed to in- 
sure the keepime quality. Bring vine- 
gar to boiling point; add 1 cup sugar and 4 
tb. mustard that has been rubbed smooth in 
a little cold vinegar. Pour this hot dressing 
over the mixture; stir until well mixed; put 
in glass jars and seal. 


Do Not Be the Family Sacrificial 
Goat 


HE woman who does her 

in a haphazard sort of fashion, allow- 
ing her children to come along and undo 
what she does, has a more trying time 
than does the housewife who plans her 
work on a daily schedule and teaches her 
children to be neat and orderly. 

Then, there is the poor, meek, worn, 
harried creature who spends her days in 
the kitchen because husband and children 
like her pies and cakes better than those 


) 
< qts. 


housework 
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of a hired cook, who wears the cast-offs 
of the family, and daughter’s discarded 
hose, who eats the tough end of the 
chops and the neck and back of the 
chicken, who sits up half the night sew- 
ing that Susie may have many 
tucks in her petticoat as the other girls, 
and tiptoes around of a morning doing 
the housework so as to keep from wak- 
ing Susie. 

Did you ever know that kind of a wo- 
man who had a husband who was proud 
of her, or wanted to take her about with 
him, or did not treat her with contempt? 
Did jou ever know that kind of a mother 
whose children ever showed her any 
consideration ? 


as 


sO 


The women whose husbands and chil- 
dren admire them and love them are the 
women who demand a lot for themselves, 
and who make their families go fifty- 
fifty with them on the perquisites of life 
as well as the sacrifices, and that is per- 
fectly logical. Do not become the family 
sacrificial goat. MRS. H. F. HILL. 

Jesup, Ga. 


Subjects for August Letters 


HE subject for the August Farm 

Wives’ Experience Letters is the girl, 
her education. We shail be glad to hear 
from the girls as well as from the moth- 
ers on this subject. Perhaps father may 
have something to say. 


The subject for young people is broad- 
er than any they have so ‘far discussed, 
but we hope to get as many good answers 
we have gotten on the other topics. 
Music 1s the first, the simplest, and the 
most effective instrument for moral in- 
struction... What use are we making of 
this in our community? 


as 











WORK PATTERN NO. B 
stitch, and continue in this manner all oil if desired, 
around, making 6 beads and 6 s. ¢. with- 
out beads. vegetable. 
Next Row.—Make 1 bead over the one be- 
low, and 1 bead in next st. (this 1 s. c is the Matoes, 1 
dividing line between the 6 points and is al- 
ways the increasing point.) Repeat this all tard seed, 2 
round, and on each following row increase 
0 more bead in the same manner and make 
1 extra s. c. in the same st., until there are 
31 beads in each point. Then begin decreas 
ing the bead (but not the stitches) by mak 
ing 1 less bead each time on the slanting side 
and 1 more s. c, between the points, not in- 
creasing any more sts. after the 31 beads, 
and work in this way until there is only 1 


bead left in the end of the point, the number 
being the same. 

Then work 3 rows in s. ¢c., then 1 row with 
a bead alternating with a s. c., all around 


of sts 


Next Row.—The tree pattern is commence 
row. Follow work pattern c. (publish 
ed in last issue). After finishing the 
tree pattern, work in s. c. without beads, un 
til the work is the same length as opposite 
end of bag, then (after slipping the rings 
over the other end of bag) fasten with sl. st. 
te the other side (on wrong side) so that it 
will come even with edge of the straight end, 
leaving the open space for getting into the 
pockets; but be sure to put the 2 rings on, 
for closing the bag, before the ends are 
joined together, 

Work all around both sides of the 24 inches 


in this 


week's 


in s. c., putting 1 steel bead into every 3rd. 
st. This gives a very nice finish, 
Fringe.—Across, the straight end of bag 


draw a fringe 2 inches deep. Finish the other 
end of the bag with a tassel 4 inches long, 
and work the head of tassel in single crochet 
with a bead in every other stitch; sew over 
top of tassel.—Corticelli Lessons in Crochet- 
ing. 


Pickle Recipes 


ATERMELON Pickle.—Ten ths. 
rinds, 6 ths. sugar, 3 pts. vinegar, % oz. 
cloves, 1 oz. cinnamon. Make a syrup of 
these ingredients and pour over the rinds, 
let remain until next day. Pour syrup off, 


melon 


boil again, and again pour over the rind. Re- 
peat for 3 days. . 
Watermelon Sweet Pickle.—Five ths. fruit, 


3 ths. sugar, 1 pt. vinegar. Boil fruit in clear 
water until tender; drain, put into the vine- 
gar and sugar. Cook until well flavored. 
Use mixed spices tied in a thin cloth. 

India Relish.—Put 1% cups salt on 1 peck 
chopped green tomatoes and let stand over 
night. In the morning drain and add 1 
medium cabbage, chopped fine and boil all in 
3 qts. vinegar % hour. Then add 6 onions, 3 
red peppers, 2 green peppers chopped fine, 6 
cups sugar, 2 tablespoons celery seed, 2 ta- 
blespoons mustard seed and 1 tablespoon 
stick cinnamon and whole cloves in a bag. 
Cook all until the onions are perfectly soft, 
bottle, and seal. 

Pepper Hash.—Wash and dry 5 large green 
peppers and 1 red one, remove seeds and chop 
shells quite fine; chop fine a good-sized .cab- 
bage and mix with peppers. Add 2 table- 
brown mustard seed, 3 tablespoons 
enough good cider vinegar to cover 

whole. Stir well together and put into 
ickl Ready for use in 2 days or 
will keep for winter use. 


spoons 


salt ar 
bottles. 


pecks green tomatoes, 2 
s white cabbage, 12 large onions, 4 green 
peppers, 2 red peppers, 1 root horseradish, 
grated, 1 tablespoon each cinnamon, nutmeg 
Chop all fine, stir in 2 cups 
salt and let stand all night, then drain; cover 
with cold vinegar, boil 10 minutes and drain 
again, ‘Cover with vinegar, add spices and 3 
tbs. brown sugar. Boil a few minutes and 
put away in.jars. rs 
Mustard Pickles—Two qts. small cucum- 


Piccalili.—Two 
head 


d allspice. 






































(1) Its specially prepared chalk with rounded 
edges cleans and polishes safely. 


(2) Its ‘*washing” quality gently cleans y, 
the teeth and inside of your mouth. 


If your st6re doesn’t carry all the Colgate 
products listed below, send in the coupon. 


Care for your Teeth 


In regulating an incubator, running a tractor, or cleaning dairy 
utensils, great care must be taken to do the work in the right way. 


It’s just as important to clean the teeth the right way. A good 
farmer would no more buy a gritty, soapless dentifrice for his 
family than he would use a gritty soap to wash the high polish 
of his car. Nor would he give the children a “druggy” tooth 
paste with strong chemicals any more than he’d use a spraying 
material so strong as to burn the foliage of his orchard. 


COLGATE'’S 


Cleans Teeth the Right Way 


“Washes” and Polishes— 
Doesn’t Scratch or Scour 


The U. S. Public Health Service tells us that diseases of the heart, blood, 


kidneys and joints are often caused by neglect of the teeth, Cleaning the 
teeth twice a day with Colgate’s is a common sense investment in health, 


Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream has just the combination you need— 


199 Fulton Street, 
? New York, N.Y. 


i Please send me samples 

of the following arti- 

cles. I enclose amount 

of stamps shown for 
each one checked, 

Face Powder. . . . 6c 

Baby Talc. . . . ~« 4¢ 

ShavingCream. . . 

Ribbon Dental Cream, 

r 
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20 
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W hen heshinks of the belt troubles 
he put up with before he got 
his Goodyear Klingtite Belt, 
George F. Gerk, of Hillsboro, 
North Dakota, says he some- 
times wonders how he ever got 
his threshing done. 

Those ordinary belts—he tried 
many kinds of them—slipped 
and lost power, had to be lim- 
bered up every morning. They 
were short-lived, expensive and 
bothersome. 

His Goodyear Klingtite Belt 
holds the pulleys in the slipless 
grip of its friction surface, 
works just the same one day as 
another, and distributes the 
load evenly. It requires no 
eliminates engine 


dressing, 











KLINGTITE 


Copyright 1922, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co 
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| What Made Your hail es Fall Of? 
EAR Boys and G rls :— 
D Not all of you liv where 


apples will 


grow, but most of you do, and I want 

to talk to all of you who have apple trees. 

Did you ever go out under an apple 

tree and find on the ground hundreds of 

little apples hardly larger than a marble? 

A \ \ None of them were ripe, and most of 
Ae \i) Ni \ { i { them had not even started to ripen, 

bint ih Do you know what made these apples 

ill? It was the work of an insect that 

lives in your orchard. Its name is cod- 


ling moth. Suppose we learn something 
about this little apple-thief. 

If you will look at one of these apples 
that has fallen to the ground, you will 
find that it has, or has had, a worm in it. 
That is the reason why it fell. When a 
worm has eaten into the core and hurt 


resetting, and needs no 


breaking in. the seeds so that they cannot ripen, the 
Goodyear Klingtite Belts are tree knows there is no use of feeding 
i ‘a that apple ary longer. (Somehow the 


reliable, trouble-free and eco- 
nomical; they are made in 
endless type for threshing, 
silo-filling, feed-grinding,wood- 


Lord makes trees that way.) Therefore 
the apple falls from the tree. If the 
worm does not get right into the core, 
however, the apple will often remain on 


cutting and other heav y duty, the tree until it has ripened. ‘hen when 
4 in suitable length fc you eat the apple, you find the worm, 

anc engtns tor I know that you have found dozens of 

lighter drives, like churning, apples with worms in them. 

cream separating, w ater pump- You will be interested to know how 

ing, wash machine and electric and where this little apple-thief lives. 

light plant drives. After the worm crawls out of the apple, 


it begins to look for a place t» sleep. It 
] 


usually finds a place under loose bark on 


They are sold by Goodyear 





Dealers everywhere and by the tree or under veeds that grow near 
many progressive hardware the tree. When it finds a place that is 
merchants. For further infor- suitable, a silken ci adle is woven around 
° . se t finds its be the sleeps 
mation about them, write to +r rs HOES Se ORES he Fan, Seae 
all winter and wakes up just as the tree 

Goodyear, Akron, Ohio, or Los is blooming in the spring. A great 
Angeles, California. change has taken place while “it was 


went to sleep as a worm and 


a moth with wings. 


asleep. It 
woke up as 
No doubt 
worms get the apples. The moth 
lays its eggs on the leaves, bark, or fruit 
of the apple tree. In short time the 
eggs hatch into “worms.” Then the 
worms begin crawling and enter the ¢ 


you will wonder how the 


into 


YEAR 


, Inc. 


n- 
t 



































There are no technical 


complete. 
an amateur. It 


who was 
novices 
This book “Radio Telephone” 
is profusely illustrated to make 
ends with a summary of the 
gives the International Morse code, 


once 


and its operation, 
meaning of each expression as 
coil, interference, static, detector, 
vario coupler, 


and thoroughly enjoyed. 


(new or renewal) to The 


paid ahead, we 


of “The Radio Telephone.” 


Send us $2 


¢ 
will send you a copy of 
dead easy, 








OH, YOU RADIO FANS! |: 


Here’s the Book You Need, for It Explains Everything About 
the Wonderful Radio Telephone in Simple Language, 


No Technical Terms, and It Covers the 
Ground Completely 


It Tells Everything! 


It tells it in homely every day words so that you can learn in two hours 
all that there is to know about Radio. 
terms used. 
gives 
and their answers in common every 


the 
important 
and tells how 
chapter is made up of 54 of the commonest questions asked about radio 
with each answer clear and concise. 
aerial, 
condensor, Vv 
crystal detector vacuum tube, 
book, everything that is read in the papers about radio will be understood 


You want this book and you can earn it or get it chtap with a subscription 
Progressive 
will credit you with a full year in advance of your present 
date if you take advantage of this offer. 


Offer No. 1 


Send $1 for a 1-year subscription to The Progressive Farmer and a copy | 
Both for $1. 


Offer No. 2 


2 covering two subscriptions for Offer No. 1, 
“The Radio Telephone.” 
so you can earn a book for yourself with a few 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


ples at the blossom end. In some parts 
of our country there are two “crops” of 
% {| codling moths. 





Do you want to know how to keep t th 
little appl ‘-thief away from your app 


The best way is to spray tht trees with 

mixture of 3 pounds of arsenate of 
lead and 50 gallons of water. The first 
dose of poison should be given a week 


1 


or 10 days after the petals fall from the 
blossoms. A second dose should be given 
three or four weeks later. 

It is too late to head off codling moths 
this year. But why not plan to keep the 
little apple-thief out of your orchard 
next year? UNCLE P. F. 


Making a Fireless Cocker 
It is absolutely (Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 


an expert, 


It tells everything. 
It is written by 


ARLY in the spring 


the questions commonly asked by I was looking 

day language. over some bulletins, and found one 

; iil about “The Fireless Cooker and Its 

is 444x6 inches and contains 94 pages. It Uses.” I asked my mother if I could 
explanations clearer. Each chapter make one, and she told me I could if I 


from it. It 
The last 


could find anything to make it of. 

I began looking around, and found a 
100-pound lard can and a 50-pound lard 
can. In the cellar [ found an old barrel 
of newspapers, and went to work. I 
wadded up the papers and put a three- 
inch layer of them in the bottom of the 
big can, then set the little can in it, and 
stuffed the wadded paper all around it as 
tight as I could. Then I made a cushion 
and stuffed it with paper for the top. 

The funny thing was when my father 
saw it. He wanted to know what it was 
good for and how it was made, and I told 


facts you are to get 


to learn it. 


It explains the 
radio waves length, tuning 
ariometor, loose coupler, 
and others. With this little 


antenna, 








Farmer. If your subscription is 


him. He said, “Pshaw! Anybody with 
common sense would know that you 
can’t cook anything fit to eat in that. 


Don’t expect me to eat anything you put 

in that.” 
Sut Mamma fixec 
salmon loaf and put it on t 
1 


You can sell Offer No. 1 | let it get hot. Then she pt 


: | eye in the old tin can, pi ut 
minutes work. “a Sates i b 
| the loaf in it next, and then on top of 


that the oatmeal, then the lid on the 
! small can, and the cushion on the big can. 
| We opened it at supper, and it was done 
ind warm. Papa got the surprise of his 


d some oatmeal and 
he stove and 
t a hot stove 
t pan with 


1 
and asa reward we 





he 
>1l 











life when he ate it. 





Remember, 
@ur guarantee 


does not protect you. 





you must mention The Progressive Farmer when you write an advertiser, or 


a beef roast in it and 
When we 


One day we put 
went away to spend the day. 








got home at night we had a nice warm 
roast ready for supper. We have cook- 


etl a lot of different things in our fireless 
cooker, and like the things we cook in it, 
MARGARET BEASON. 


Madison County, Ala. 


Editor’s Note-——This is a very inter- 
esting letter, especially at this season. 
We hope a lot of our young folks will 


try te ss cook- 
ers as . 11 
gare ’s letter. 


many hours 


their hands at making fir 
as they finish reading Mar- 

It will save your mothers 
in hot kitcl 


Hens, 


A Bank Account From Calves 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 


] AM a farm boy 12 years old, and like 
to trap during the winter months. I 
cannot have many traps because I have 
to attend to them before, and after school, 
and I have to walk 2% miles to school. 
I have seven, though, and last winter I 
made $15 in three months, and rabbits 
were only 20 cents apiece. How about 
that? 

But let me tell you about my calves. 
Mamma gave me a baby calf, and when it 
was old enough I sold it for $45. Then 


I took $3 of it and bought another baby 
calf from Mamma and sold it for $7.50 
when it was four months old. It was 
then time to get my third calf, which I 
paid $5 for and sold for $15. have 
spent nearly half of all I got, getting 
suits, shoes, caps, raincoat, etc., but I 
have $50 yet in the bank, 
GEO. N. WHITE. Jr. 


Hillsville, Va. 

Editor’s Note-—This is a good record 
for a 12-year-old boy, but I hope George 
joins the baby beef club this year, and 
the pig club, too, and tries to make a still 
finer showing! 


Knows a Lot About Poultry 


O GET the best results from poultry, 

first you must keep your chicken 
house clean and keep your chickens well 
fed, and free from lice. Let the hen 
set as early as possible and keep the hen 
free from mites. When the little chick- 
ens hatch, let them run out in the warm 
sunshine. When it rains, keep them in 


where it is 
corn bread. 
water, and don’t allow 
dy the water. 

Plant some 


dry. Feed them plenty of 
Give them plenty of fresh 
anything to mtd- 


kind of green feed for 

them to graze. Put them on the market 

as early as possible fry chickens. 

Have plenty of shade and have feed that 

will make them scratch so they will get 

exercise. CLAUD HEARNER. 
Tippah County, Miss. 


Editor’s Note.—I feel sure that Claud 
is an expert poultryman and that after 
a year of experience with poultry he 
will join the pig club and become an ex- 
pert in hog raising. Then probably he 
will join the calf club and become a 
dairyman. In the meantime, wit] ex- 
perience in growing crops, he will be a 
good farmer before he is grown. 


as 


Our Quiz Corner 
I.—This Week’s Nature Study 


Questions 
HAT color are turtle eggs? 
2. What causes the eggs to hatch? 
3. When do most turtle eggs hatch? 
4. Of what value are turtles? 


I1i.—Answers to Last Week’s Quiz 


OW many times does a cow chew her 
food? A cow chews most of her food 
twice. The first compartment of the 


stomach is large enough for the food <9 
be stored there temporarily without being 
chewed thoroughly. After the cow has 
finished eating, the food is returned to 
the mouth in the form of cuds where it 
is re-chewed. 

About how many hours a day does 
a cow spend in chewing her food? About 
seven hours a day are spent in re-chew- 
ing her food. 

3. About how many gallons will the 
stomach of an average sized cow hold? 
Thirty to 40 gallons. 

4. Where do turtles lay their eggs? In 
the banks of ponds, rivers, or streams, 
or in the sand, and cover them: after 
depositing them. 


















Saturday, July 22, 1922 


Good Advice by a Good Farmer 


OR years I have read The Progres- 

sive Farmer; I think we have a 
copy of one of the very first papers 
that was printed. To put it in a few 
words, I have grown up with it 

By following its teaching mixed with 
a lot of hard work, we have improved 
a poor rundown farm until it will grow 
a profitable crop regardless of weather 
conditions. Fields that a few years 
ago would produce an average of 15 
bushels of corn will now produce 60 
bushels. 

We have found that we can grow 
grasses here that will compare very 
favorably with the pastures in the best 
grazing sections of America and our 
land is naturally no better than the 
majority of the land in the South. We 
have never failed in getting a stand of 
clovers or grasses. 

A few of the methods we have found 
to pay the best are as follows: 

1. Keep all land in a growing crop 
through the winter. Make all the ma- 
nure possible and haul on these crops. 

2. Seed land in a sod crop every 
three years and whenever possible let 
it stay three years before breaking, 
thereby eliminating the expensive op- 
eration of plowing so often and also 
getting the full benefit of the sod crop 
which always does more good the third 
than the first or second year of its 
growth. 

3. Always seed fresh land soon after 
being cleared before it is depleted of 
its natural fertility. 


4. We have found the money we 
have spent for lime has paid us much 
better than money spent for fertilizers. 
We apply lime at any time of the year 
that we can get a few days away from 
our other farm work. If one will 
watch for these slack seasons, it is 
amazing how much lime can be ap- 
plied when otherwise the teams and 
hands would be idle. 


5. Another very important part of 
that we 


our farming operations is 
found out a number of years ago “how 
to do without the scrub sire.” And you 


we don’t feel a bit lonely with- 
out his noisy presence! We feed only 
purebreds or high grades. These. give 
us maximum returns for the minimum 
amount consumed. 


know, 


Trusting your great paper will con- 
tinue to carry the message of diversi- 
fied farming and coéperative market- 
ing throughout the South, I am, 

H. G. RICH. 

Davie County, N. C. 


Editorial Comment.—Mr. Rich is joint 
partner with H, A. Sanford, in the 
famous Sanford & Rich farms, which 
have captured so many premiums at 
Southern fairs. Mr. Rich’s advice about 
hauling lime at odd times ts especially 
ualuable, 


The South Carolina Experiment 
Service Says— 


D2 NOT neglect to spray apple trees 
for the control of bitter rot. 

Remember that grape vines should be 
sprayed after the fruit has been har- 
vested to insure better fruit next season. 

Breed all sows not previously settled 
for fall litters. 

3reed beef cows for spring calves. 

Mow over pastures to prevent weeds 
from seeding. 

Save seed from clean plants for next 
year’s planting of tobacco, watermelon, 
cucumber, muskmelon, and tomato. 

Clean up the peach orchard after pick- 
ing, collecting and burning or burying 
rotted peaches, and if possible, trimming 
out and burning all dead or cankered 
twigs. 

Avoid pasturing or growing hay on 
wilt-infested watermelon fields after the 
melon crop is removed. 

Give cows on pasture access to salt 
every day. They need about one ounce 
per day. 

Destroy all stagnant pools now used 
as mud wallows. 

Keep manure hauled out to 
fly- ‘et eding. 

As soon as pigs weigh 50 pounds, have 
them treated for cholera. 

Accumulate as much hay for winter as 
possible. 

Make use of pastures for idle horses. 


prevent 
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euccess in life, 


experience of iife, 


prehend, 


oreate one, 


Tires kubder Com 


Harveys Fires 
PRESIDENT 


A Message from H. S. Firestone 





pany 


May 8, 1922, 


To Southern Farm Boys and Girls: 


Success, for which all of us are seeking, 45 
for the most part a condition of 
80 trained that it will think and aot with precision and 
promptneas when the occasion demands, 
mind along these fundamental lines. 


self-discipline; a mind 
College trains the 


It helpa a yours man to direct his thoughts 
and attain mental balance, t 
thinking in an orderly way, which is essential to real 


promotes the habit of 


Of course, college education in itself is 
not absolute assuranoe of success, 
the attainment of happiness and prosperity by exercising 
the mfnd and enabling a man to profit more from the 
Like everything else in life, a 
young man will get out of college just what he puts into 
it in honest effort, and faithful performance of duties, 


It simply facilitates 


There is aleo a great deal to be gained from 
College in a spiritual way, 
mental vision and enables a man to appreciate the finer 
things of life that otherwise he might be unable to com- 
It develops self-reliance, loyalty anda 
epirit of comradeship and understanding. 


It tends to broaden the 


The young man of today should not miss the 
opportunity to obtain a college education, 
euch opportunity he should put forth every effort to 


If he has no 


Yours very truly, 





H. S. FIRESTONE 


H. S. Firestone is presi- 
dent of the tire manufac- 
turing concerns which bears 
his name, and which is one 
of the largest plants of its 
kind in the world. He is 
one of America’s most suc- 
cessful business men and 
can speak on the subject of 
education with authority. 
He is a close friend of Edi- 
son and Ford. 


O 








VIRGINIA: 


Daleville College, Daleville. 


NORTH CAROLINA: 
Davidson College, Davidson. 


Lenoir College, Hickory. 
Meredith College, Raleigh, N: ©. 


Greensboro. 





University of Virginia, University. 


Guilford College, Guilford College. 


North Carolina College for Women, 





r 

You can’t begin 
too soon to try to 
find out which in- 
Stitution, all things 


Raleigh. 


considered, offers 
the best training 
for your boy or 
girl. 


Write for Cata- 
logs promptly and 
inform yourself as 
to tha advantages 
of each institution. 











North:Carolina State College of Agricul- 
ture and Engineering, College Station, 


Trinity College, Durham, N. C.° 

University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 

Wake Forest College, Wake Forest. 
SOUTH CAROLINA: 

Chicora College for Women, Columbia. 


Furman University, Greenville. 


y 


D 

















YOUR CANNING 
SUCCESS ASSURED 
“Everything Keeps” 
in THRIFT JARS 
If your dealer won’t supply 
you, we will ship direct. 
BUCK GLASS CO., 
Dept. T, Baltimore, Md. 


Circular on Request 























RECREATION AND PHYSICAL | 
EDUCATION 


Playground Work, 


Training Courses in Recreation, k 
Public 


Games, Child Welfare, Industrial Welfare, 
Health, and Social Service. 
SEPTEMBER 27TH. Write the 
Depart nent of Recreation 
Schooi of Social Work and Public Health, 








| tases B E. Broad S Richmond, Va. 











Brera MOL ASSES 


$450. Fo 

4°"oo 50 Gals. Equals corn, and cheaper. Mixed with 
‘roughage, replaces gras3. SO0-gallon berrele 

weigh 625 pounds. Carlots-6O.barrets-s- ’e Ney Shipped, 

Graft attached, payable on arrival shrpmeat arples iree. 


Waite The J.J. Garvey Co, Dept. D, New Orlsans, La 








ating patrons from six 
develops the whole man 


students limited to 150. 


$275. New Dormitory with all mofiern conveniences, 


ilustrated Catalog Sent on Request. 


G. F. McALLISTER, A. M., 


THE COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE | 


MOUNT PLEASANT, NORTH CAROLINA 
“MERIT THE MEASURE OF SUCCESS” 
This well known school for Boys and Young Meu has enjoyed an 
i reasing patronage in recent years. 


Discrimi- 


ere 18 a Te — 


states say that APE SCHOOL 


it is 
OF HIGH STANDARDS AND THOROUGH INSTRUCTION. It 


Expenses $250 
Boarding 


head, hand, and heart 


Address 


Principal 




















CO-EDUCATIONAL 
CHRISTIAN 

Owned and controlled by three Baptisé Associations— 
Ne ar foot-hills of the Blue Ridge. 


Padagoay and Expression. 
Training and Bible Study. ‘ - 
For Iiustrated Catalog and Further Informaiion, 


J. D. HUGGINS, Principal, BOILING SPRINGS, 


EXPENSES IN LITERARY DEPARTMENT FOR YEAR $143 TO $169. 


No malaria. Bric 

trained teachers. Special D 
College Preparatory and En 
Board, heat and lights furnis! 





Fourteen college 





BOILING SPRINGS HIGH SCHOO 


King’s Mo ountain, 
build 
ti 
1 Scientific 


STATE ACCREDITED 
HEALTHFUL LOCATION 
Gaston County 
steam heat, water-works, and electric 
nts — Bible, Music, Art, Domestic Art, 
Special emphasis on Teacher 


Sandy Run and 


at 


Address 


Cleveland County, N. C. : 




















Are built in 5 sizes 

Pony Mill is largely 

cable drive, 
modern features. 

A HIGH-GRADE 

Aiso Resaws, 

J. A. VANCE COMPANY, 


spring receder, 


Planers and Matchers,, 


—VANCE 20TH CENTURY SAW MILLS— 


Produce High-grade Lumber Which Brings Better Prices, 
from 5,900 to 
used with Fordson Trac 


25,000 feet daily capacity. The 
tor power. All sizes have 
Heacock-King belt feed works, 


MILL AT REDUCED PRICES. 
Edgers, Saw Dust Rigs, Ete. 
WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 


and other | 
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Rear Weight 
Rolls 


No Dragging Friction 














That’s Why the ‘*40” 
Pulls Lighter 


You know that it is easier to roll weight 
All weight of the John 
Deere No. 40 is rolled. The rear weight 
rolls ‘‘as slick as grease” on the greased 
bearing of the rolling landside—absolutely 


than to drag it. 


no dragging friction. 


You know that a plow pulls lighter 
when its bottoms run true and level all 
Bottoms of the ‘‘40” always 


the time. 





Bottoms always 
run true and level 


Saves time 
Saves fuel 


Improves the 


work 











run true and level because the hitch is 


always automatically correct—it adjusts 
itself up and down to the correct line of 
draft whenever depth of plowing is varied 


with the depth lever. 


Remember, the ‘*40”’ is the only built- 
for-the-Fordson plow with that great 
draft-reducing combination of rolling 
landside and self-adjusting hitch. 


big advantage that goes with 


work, guaranteed beams, simple positive 
power-lift and unusual ease of operation 
in making the 40” the plow the Fordson 


needs. 


Fordson 
Owners: 


You want the best 
plow you can get for 
your tractor. Be sure 
to get acquainted 
with the ‘‘40"’. Watch 
it at workin the field. 
Compare its work, its 
draft, itsstrengthand 
its ease of operation 
with that of any other 
Fordson plow you 
have seen. Write 
today for full infor- 
mation concerning 
the ‘‘40”. Address 
John Deere, Moline, 
Illino s, and ask for 
Free Booklet NP- 735 


It’s a 
thorough 


OHN=DEERE 


THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY .MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 








Seaboard Air 
Line Railway 


INFORMATION 
BULLETIN 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y.—Tickets at 
Special Excursion Fares on Sale June 
21, 29, July 5, 13, 19, 27, August 2, 10, 
16, 24, 30. Limited eighteen days. 

ROUND TRIP FARE FROM RALEIGH 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J.—Tickets at 
Special Excursiow Fares on Sale June 
28, July 6, 12, 18, 26, August 1, 9, 15, 
23, 2. Limited ighteen days. ROUND 
TRIP FARE FROM RALEIGH $16.85. 


PORTSMOUTH-NORFOLK, VA.—Ev- 
ery Friday and Saturday; Week End 
Rates from Raleigh $7.60. Sunday rate 
from Raleigh $4.00. 


LAKEVIEW, C. and RETURN—Ev- 
$13 day; debe trip fare from Raleigh 
1.94, 


Brope@ipestely low rates from other 
points. for schedules and _ reserva- 
tions consult your Local Agent or 
write — 


F.H. WILLIS JOHN T. WEST 
Ay 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Traveling 
Passenger Agt. 
Raleigh, N. C. 


SEABOARD AIR 
LINE RAILWAY 


“Thru The Heart of the South” 

















PUREBRED LIVESTOCK| 


POLAND-CHINAS 
— Poland-China Pigs for Sale — 


Sired by 1,000-%b. boars, and real beauties, at reason- 
able prices. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back. 
Hi. P. CHEEK, Route 9, LEWISBURG, TENN. 














PUREBRED POULTRY | 


__._MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS _ 
| BEST BABY CHICKS) 


August-September Delivery 
BOOK ORDERS NOW! 
Leghorns 10c¢ each 
Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes r 
Orpingtons, Minorcas, Brahmas 

Safe Delivery Guarantéed. Postpaid. 


| MAGNOLIA HATCHERY, Magnolia, Minis | 




















! BABY CHICKS—BABY CHICKS | 


SPECIALLY PRICED FOR JULY AND AUGUST 

Easily grown and profitable for fall market. 
White and Brown Leghorns, 10c. Barred 
White Rocks, Reds, Buff Orpingtons, 12c. i 
10c. Postpaid. Delivery guaranteed. Thousands 
each Wednesday. 

Special Summer Circular Now Ready. 
Cc. A. NORMAN, KNOXVILLE, roe 7 

t 


LOOK fy ci 


| Postage PAID. 95 per cent 














GET OUR LOW JUNE 
PRICES. June Chicks 
for December tayers 


live arrival guaranteed. 
MONTII’S FEED FREE 
with each order. A hatch 
4 Breeds Duck- 
Catalog Free. 
Gambier, Ohio. 





every week all year. 40 Breeds Chicks. 
| lings. Select and Exhibition Grades. 
| NABOB HATCHERIES, Dept. 3, 


QUALITY Chicks and Eggs 


20,000 PUREBRED BREEDERS, 12 varieties. 
Best laying strains. Incubate 10,000 eggs daily. 
Catalog Free. Prewar prices. Free live delivery. 
Missouri Poultry Farms, Columbia, Missouri. 


DAY-OLD CHICKS 


Barred, White Rocks, and Rhode Island 
Rec $12; White and Brown Leghorns, $10 
per 100. Selected flocks, high proc ducers. 
Catalog Free KENTUCKY HATCHERY, 

33 
Reds—Less than 100, 1l3c 


2-W. 4th, Lexington, Ky. 
me %. 100 or more, l2c each 
Barred Rocks and Buff Orpingtons 
Less than 100 l4c each; 100 or 
h. 


more 13e eac 
BRISTOL CHICK HATCHERY, ‘Bristol, Virginia. 











W. Leghorns—Less than 100, 12c 


is ie 100 or more, 10c¢ each. 





Always say, “I saw your advertisement in 
The Progressive Farmer” when you write 
one of our advertisers. Then we guarantee 





you a square deal. 





The Poultry Yard 


J. ROTHPLETZ 





By F. 











Timely Poultry Notes 
Ge. ECTING young birds for the fall 


So tar 
pick out 
size tor age, 
according to 

freedom 
from any disquali- 
fying defects, such 
as ill-shaped combs 
or wattles, defec- 
tive toes, feathers 
of color foreign to 
the breed, etc. All 
the most promising 
birds, male» or fe- 
male, should, if 
possible, be given 
separate and especially good quarters, 
and the feed and management should 
be the best possible. As many of these 
birds may later fail in development or 
develop defects not now visible, make 
allowances for such by having two or 
three times as many birds selected as 
you will need when show time comes. 

ok 


10ws should be done soon. 

development 

that show 
shape, 
breed, 


as the allows, 


birds 


MK hROTHPLETZ 


Get rid of useless males. With the 
breeding season over, every cock and 
cockerel not needed for fall service 
should be marketed or eaten. Those re- 
tained should be put in separate houses 
and runs from the layers. 

x * x 


Look out for the very early molters. 
Most of them are non-producers, and if 
kept, will consume feed without paying 
for it. Turn them into money now, and 
save on feed bills. 

. & s 


The need of shade must not be 
overlooked. Poultry deprived of it in 
hot weather cannot be comfortable, and 
if lacking in comfort, will not lay as they 
might. It’s business policy as well as 
humane, to make them as comfortable as 
we can, 

on a 

Sodium fluoride for lice. We note 
in a poultry journal instructions for 
using sodium fluoride for lice, giving the 
quantity as two ounces to one gallon of 
water. This is entirely too strong. 
Three-fourths to one ounce is ample, and 
it should be well dissolved by stirring. 

As the fluoride has a somewhat corro- 
sive effect on galvanized vessels, the so- 
lution should be mixed just before using 
and any remaining should be emptied. 

ea 2 


The Kentucky Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station claims that roup and 
chicken pox (sorehead) can be controlled 
by a newly discovered vaccine. If the 
claim is well founded it will prove a boon 
to poultrymen. 

x * 

The Arkansas Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station has issued a circular 
giving the rules and regulations for their 
ninth egg-laying contest, starting No- 
vember 1. Plans are to have 10 pullets 
and one reserve in each pen, no pens to 
be mated. 

Not more than six pens of any one 
breed will be accepted. This will make 
for more equal competition between 
breeds. Those interested should write 
to Dean Bradford Knapp for a copy of 
Circular No. 156 

* x 

The Virginia State Marketing Bu- 
reau has put 12 men in charge of a 
campaign for training managers of egg- 
marketing exchanges in candling, grad- 
ing, and marketing eggs. Over 300 ex- 
changes will be helped in establishing 
proper standards. 

* * 

Limberneck, or ptomaine poisoning 
is a common trouble during the hot 
months. It is caused by eating putrid 
flesh. Keep a sharp lookout for dead 
birds or rats, or for table refuse meat, 
and clean up and bury or burn all such 
material. A good dose of castor oil will 
help relieve trouble if promptly applied. 

2 € 


At the Hollywood Farm, Holly- 
wood, Wash., the 11,500 to 12,000 head 
of young and matured stock run con- 
stantly on good grazing ground, but in 
addition, receive daily 35 to 40 bushels 
of fine cut, fresh kale. It fs the abund- 
ance of these grazing crops for poultry 
that is largely the cause of the vigor, 
fertility and high productivity of Hol- 
lywood flocks. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





Gf, ROOFING 
AT CUT PRICE 
DIRECT TO YGU 
— FREIGHT PAID = — 


Ww RITE TODAY € Ine big, e! ashing eut Evorwee the 
FOR CUT PRICES| doting down to the. 
as be 


je pr 
ae = cH 
TIMP r 
OTHER BULLDINGS--NOW WHILB PRICES ARE. DOWN To 


ROCK BOTTOM. 
Send to-day for our 


SAVED $20.00— ay 
s ES m 1 30-day offer and 
GOT BETTER ROOFING direct from. factory 
pri You WIL. #@ 
DELIGHTED WITH THE LOW PRICES AND FINE _ ALITY OF 
MATHHIAL. Mr. M. Carlisle, § of Cleola, G writes 
‘I am ple seed and eatisfied- -I saved $20.00 by’ order- 
ing from you. 
OUR. POreL ‘a ¢ mine GALVA.- 
TWO CRIMPS Nay As 
ON EACH EDGE Two GRIMPS ON EACH EDGE. 
HICH MAKES.A WATERTIGHT LOCK. 
Qaie ick and easy tonnl on. Patent Nails. Hammer and 
shears furnished with every order. 
ROOFING FOR Noe glee. manufac ture GALVA- 
EVERY USE-- > Ri 


SIDING RE 
and GREEN ASPHALT SHINGLES AND RM SPA 
ROOFING IN ROLLS--which we sell dir at 
factory prices. Our NEW BUILDING Book. tells all 

about roofing 4 siding and may have just the informa- 
Hon gees ere looking for. WRiITB FOR YOUR FREE COPY 


YOU SAVE We fave just about enough roofing 
i for th ext 30 days- 
THE PROFIT } then wo may have to raise ovr sricen. 


ND TO-DAY FOR BIG FREE 
SAMPLES. ROOFS AND CUT PRICES 


BOOK I 
Get Guarantesd z direct from the eokeny cand 


keep in your own a the profit others would « 
ress 


SAVANNAH FENCE & ROOFING COMPANY, 
Dept. P, Savannah, Ca. 
GALVANIZED STEEL Eri 

SHINGLE END: FOR | 
CAN'T ieee S FREES 

SUILDING| 

BO 0OK~ | 








big Broadcasting Stations are work- 
day and night to entertain you. With 
one of our standard outfits you may hear a 
dozen different programs in as many differ- 


ent’ cities. 


‘Ive 


ing 


includes vocal and in- 
musical comedies, 
lectures, national 
are only a few 


A typical program 
strumental concerts, 
weather and stock reports, 
and international news. These 
of the many features. 

With a receiving set you can give an enter- 
tainment every night. Your friends will 
cluster eagerly around you. With our West- 
inghouse Aeriola, Senior Outfit, complete at 
$75.00, you may hear all. They are absolutely 
safe, simple to install and easy to operate. 
Full instructions go with every set. With- 
out the slightest obligation, let us tell you 
more about the RADIO. 


RADIO EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 


614 East Grace St., Richmond, Va. 


“The A.B.C. of Radio” by Kaempffert, ex- 
plaining in simple language the mysteries of 
the Wireless will be sent you for 25c in 
stamps. 


PUREBRED LIVESTOCK] 


Pinehurst Berkshires 
$65— Bred Sows —$65 


For a limited time we are offering a few TRIED 
BROOD SOWS, bred to our herd boars, at $65. 
All good producers and real bargains. 


Pinehurst Farm, 
| SSenaae TUFTS, Owner, PINEHURST, N., C. 
aan 




















DUROC-JERSEYS 








INTERNATIONAL HEADQUARTERS FOR 


DUROC HOGS 


SIZE—QUALITY—BREEDING 
EORGE M. BROWN, Owner. Home of 
WILLETA'S WOODLAWN KING (Little Daddy), 
1921 International Grand Champion Boar, and 
his big brothter- 
DADDY LONG LEGS, 
1921, Tri-State Fair, 
ter-State Fair, Chattanooga, 
IF YOU WANT TO RAISE PRIZE- 
WINNING HOGS, BUY SEED STOCK 
SIRED BY CHAMPION BOARS. 
At reasonable prices, we offer for sale Gilts and 
Tried Sows bred to our Herd Boars. Also Service 
Boars and Pigs. Special Rates to Pig Clubs. 
JOIN THE DADDY FAMILY 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Write for Prices and Other Information to 
NANTAHALA FARMS, DORCHESTER, GA. 
as 


Grand Champion Boar, 
Memphis, Tenn., and In- 
Tenn. 








HOLSTEINS 


RDO 


{REGISTERED HOLSTEINS— | 
Bull Calves for Sale 


Sired. by grandson of MAY ECHO SYLVIA, from 
good producing dams, $50 each. Shipped on ap- 
proval. Herd holds four state records, 


Ellerslie Stock Farm, 


PETERSBURG, VIRGINIA. 
= a 

















KING SEGIS-ORMSBY Breeding 


“The Blood Jone that have made Holstein History’’ 
BULL CALVES—The blood of KING SEGIS and 
ORMSBY. Vileod of KING SEGIS dominates. 
Large number - yearly records, Ormsby cross now 
being introduce 

BUY YOUR SE XT HERD SIRE from an acered- 
ited herd, where all cows are given yearly records. 

HOLLINS WERD ACCREDITED. 











| 508. A. TURNER, Mgr., Dept. F, Hollins, Va. 
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Farmers Exchange 


Breeders’ Cards 
(7 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 


Each Initial, Number or Amount Counts as a Word 


Always address THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, 


The above rate applies to the Carolinas-Virginia Edition—&85,000 Circulation 











N. C. 
State plainly 


what edition you wish to use. 











LIVESTOCK 


BERKSHIRES 
Purebred Berkshires. G. C. St uart, Eastover, 8. C. 
Large Berkshires. Stone Gate Farm, Petersburg, Va. 
Farm, 




















rge Prolific Laurel Greve 


La terkshires. 
Homeville. Va 

terkshires— Special, 2 litters out _of grand champion 
sows. Leroy Hall Hillsbor 


Registered Berkshire Pigs 


breeding, low prices Evergt ee 


Ready for shipment. High 
Farms, Rice ya 


Rerkshires—Do away with your scrub bear and grade 

your herd with one of my registered Be kshire Boar 

rs A good Mar« or April pig will cost you only 
a> Be ‘Falls Church; registration free. 
D. Paxton, East Falls Chureh, Va. 


CHESTER WHITES __ 


hKegistered Chester White Pigs, Service Boars—High- 
prepotent, docile, prolific, good mothers, 
rapid economical gains, fatten any age 
guaranteed. Boggy Hollow 














est quality; 
good grazers, 
Prices right 
Ranch, Purvis, Miss. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 
7 ~ Ritchie & Rainey, 








en <A weed 
Duroc Pigs of the Best Breeding. 
Petersburg, Va., Route 
Registered Durocs Rig prolific litte 10-weeks 
pias, $10, pedigrees included. Fairview Farms, Ram- 
seur, N. C 





Registered 


Duroc-Jerseys—Service e be ar, bred gilts, 
and pigs I A 


Priced in reach of everyone. . P. Alex- 








ander, Fairtield, Va 

Fancy Duroces—Hred herd bears ilts, and 

pairs of pigs not akin prize-winning stuck. Prices 
Stedmar Monenre 2° 


very reasonable w. Ww 


ESSEX _— 
Gilts 


Black Essex Pigs 
breeding Jess Barefoot 


Black Essex—Laige Tye 
and Service Boars— Best 
Cooper, N. ¢ 





HAMPSHIRES 
‘booklet. Hall 

















Re tered re rs—F re 
Hai e | perton, Ge 

f s Well-grown Harur —Chel- 
era it by double trea tmert pair. 
W. F leet dd, Jacks« N. ¢ 

Re ad Spot I Chinas—Bred sows, spring 
pig pa relat KR. Wilse Darlingt Mc 








( t 1 Po HW Bull Ca nm } 
L, W Zalem 
e , } ft s and ¢ Good 
a 4 ¢ b j i to ! M. Fien 
‘ 














il He 
ok $4¢ Hu 
endi« Brex 
Price } ss. 
“Sr eo Cakes | a stered Jersey 





gister of Merit 
Reynolda, Inc., Rey- 





3ull Calves—Line-bred ‘ 
dams U. S. Acered fed ‘herd 
































noida, N. C 
Registered Jersey Bull years ¢ dam made 678 
Ibs., 85 per cet butter Few « ves from register of 
merit dams. Rargains Erl: er Mills Dairy, Erlanger, 
North Carc in 
Registered Jerse <—Bred 
Sper ly for ‘ acered- 
itetd ii s ~ o kver- 
gree Wa ce, 
" Sale—Nice, siered Shorthorn B 
$75 Me riwether News Ferry, Va 
SHEEP 
hires for Sale—Rams 2 and 3 years 
mported sock ran $20 1 Sac rling 
rains, sired by Hutching’s ram $60 Ewe: 3, “] to 
6 years, $20 to $40 Be n Carolina. A. A. 
Wor herry La N. 
TWO OR MORE BREEDS 
Purebred Devon Calves ar Southdown Sheep for 
Sale li. C. Hargrove, Canton, N r 
iy 38 Shoats—DBerkshire, Durec, Chesters—From 
large stock make large porkers Charles Crafton, 
Staunion, Va 
Pair Grade Percheron Mares—8 and 9 years old, 
1,200 Ths., $300. Percherc stallion, years, 1,500 
hs., $600. Pair young mules, $300. H. H. Meschen- 


dorf Box x 171, Lynchburg, Va 
MISCELLANEOUS 


offering at farmers’ 
spring pigs; 4 Hamp- 





For Sale--Bayville Farms are 
price 40 Registered Berkshire 
shire Down Ram mbs; 700 8. C. Rhode Island Red 
yearling and two-year-old hens Apply Bayville Farms, 
W. N. ¢ _Chamings, Manager, Lynnhaven, Va 


PET STOCK 
——— 


$10 each Ww. P. de hnson, Corir th, 








Pointer Puppies 

















SHORTHORNS sat 
SHORTHORNS | 


on Grass 
Make Large Gains Boa Im- 
prove in Quality. 
That’s why they’ “y popular, 
For SHORTHORN infor- 
mation, address 
The American Shorthorn 
Breeders’ Association, 
13 Dexter Park. Ave., 
hiecago, tilinois, 





A 


For Sale—English Setter Pugs BR. L. Padgett, 


Bostic, N. ¢ 
White Collie Pups—Adult Males 
Acre Kennels, Marion, Ala 





Bargains. Green 


Bur Clover Seed for Sale—$1 1 bushel, F. 0. B 
Marior Pield run Mrs. Carrie B. Boi Marton 
Alabama 


Bur ( ver—New, free 
me bushel heaper 
( 





Bur Clover Thorough y inoeuleted, whicl nsures a 
Stand: sereenel e o noxious weeds OF grasses No 
order tf es than 5) Ibs.. Se per b., F. O. B 
vill s. « Valuable printed instructio ms with every 
order. Rot Robi 8 Tank, _ Abbeville, | Cc 


PEAS 


Por Sale—300 Bushels Iron Peas—$1.75, B. . oO. B. 
Warthen, Ga. Bussell & 

For Sale—Whippoorwill —— 60; 
D. W. Alexander, Connelly Springs, N 


PECANS 














mixed, $1.50. 
c 








es—Mi Mother 











Fox H d ippi “Cardwell; tre, 
English st 2 A Mite hei Furest _Depet Va 

For Sale—Hour nd Pointer Puppies All high- 
grade stock Price yea onable Jones Kennels, Liles- 
ville, N. ¢ 

For Sale J teautifu Shepherd Puppies 
Males, seve es, five dollars Carolina 
Stock ary ; 





Airedale Pups—Asge | 5 months; registra- 
rs furnighed Males, $25 females, $10. 
Lindsley Farm Oceana, Va 








Dogs and pur pies. 3. Sil ired | by G G reere’s 
Write your wants Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Grady Greene, Stanfield, N. C. 

teagies, Bird, House and Watch 
Trained dogs sent on trial. 
Kennels, 


Setters 









Hounds, Airedales 
Dogs—Trained and pups. 
l0e brings price and reference lista. ‘“‘OCO"’ 
Oconee, Illinois. 


Plant. Pecans for Profit—In 10 years a 10-acre grove 
should be the most profitable portion of your farm. We 
Specialize in Stuart, Schley and Success pecans, a» bes 
uth. Our trees are sturdy, revistant  dis- 
long-lived Arrange now for fall planting 
Write for folder, givimme full information. and prices 
Harlan Farms Nursery, Pecan “pecialistz, Lockhart, 

labama 








PCTATOES 


Improved Porto Rico Plants—-90c 1,000; 
5 Brannen Bres taxley, Ga 








TOMATOES 





Late-grown Tomatc Plants——-Now ready Set now 
for fall croy Livings ton Glebe variety, postpaid, 500, 
$1; expressed, $1.50 per 1,000 Thomasville Plant 
a Thomasville, Ga 





MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 


Gooa buildings Easy 
enburg, Va. 


OTHER STATES | 


80 Acres of Good Land for Sale—In George Con 


For parti Jars ,write James Wood, Fairhope, 


Twe Imy ed Farms Cheap 


terns Parme 








SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Wanted—-Womer wa Gown Desianine $35 week. 
Learn while earning lessons free. Franklin 
Inatitute, Dept G-541 Rox chester N 


Earn | $110 to $250 1 thly, expenses paid, as Railway 
Traffic Inspector Positi guaranteed after 3 months’ 
@pare-time study ao I e) efunded Excellent oppor 
tunities. Write for free B i G-92, Stand. Busi- 
ness ' ining Inst “ Bu Talc Y 


HELP OR POSITION WANTED 


~~ 





























SALESMEN 
Rusier Pumps, Disinfectors, Autowash- 
2% in 2 days recently. Profits, $2.75 
Johnstown, Ohio 








an Sprayer Company, 


Side Line Salesmen Wanted—To sell coal to your 
trade in carload lots. Earn a week’s pay in an hour. 
For particulars, write, Washington Coal Co., 3510 So. 
Racine, Chicago. 

Agents—Make a Dollar an Hour—Sell Mendets, a 
Patent pateh for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
sils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
701, Amsterdam, N. Y 


Fruit Tree Salesmen—Profitable, pleasant, steady 
work. Good side line for farmers, teachers and others. 
Permanent job for good workers. +Write today for 
terms. Concord Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 

















for Month— oy Black Shepherd Hee! 
s Common Shepherds, $10. Colties, 
Airedales, $20-$25. New Foundlands, $35 
Bernards, $50. Police dogs, $50-$75. List, 10c. 
Dixie Kennels, _Kennesaw, Ga. 


FOXES — 


“Gray Foxes — State lowest price. Tom 
Hiddenite, N. C., Star Route. 


_ POULTRY AND EGGS ~ 















Wanted 
Meadows, 








‘ANCONAS 
8 Anconas—Hens, cocks and cockerels, March 
‘ ! Hudson, Greenville, 


hatches $2 exch and up F. L 
North Carofina 


LEGHORNS — 
White Le he rl 
TI 





Pullets—State number, 














best price ( Cox, Cascade, Va 
red § Whit Leghorn Cockerels—March 
$1.50 each. Mrs. Louise Boswell, Chase City, 
Vinite I Cockerels ; nt eld, fro 2 Of 
00 -€ $1 each while they last. O. O. Ja 
s Pivr N. 4 
Y ig’s Strain 8S. ¢ White Leghorn Cockerels 


$1.5 March hatched, from select breeders, Selgrack 











Poultry Far G a Ny © alts ae 
Palmer-P s White Leghorns—Choice 4 
onths-ole els, $1; extra choice, $2. Chas. W 

I r MeCeorr +? I te 1 

y © n Layer §. ¢ 
} rt ri strong rous 
preec ex] y l 
by | € I ( I € ive ceiivery 

$10 1 ( ( 2 i 

shipm ‘ Hequest ca g 
r x pre r Wi » Legl 

Kelev hs ! rl G d, Silt ity 

PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
rhon s | nperial Rit Rocks Direc 

s all ly $2 Mrs. ie 2 J s 

ville \ 





__ RHODE ISL AND REDS 


hode island } i ung hens a 


bargain, — Write Riverside Red Farm, Shelby 











Anes 

vert ?—-There are many -moun- 
higher than Pfke’s Peak, but only a 
t Why? Because Pike’s Peak is 
nd the others are not. Moral: Adver- 
tise whatever you may have for sale The Progressive 


























Farmer ak eee = 
BEANS 

Fy Si Reclea moth Yel ow Soy Beans for 
Secd—$1.50 per t 3. New Bern. J. H. Parker 
& New Bet ) J 

CABBAGE—COLLARDS—TOMATOES 

Pall HeadihNg Cabbage Piants $1.50 1,000, posty 

eka Farm, Clare .. 2S > 
. bage or i Tor ) lants—500, The 
3.000, $1.25, 1 1, Hillshor« N. < 

Tr Vall ter Cabt e , Seoarts Set 
plants now. 5 ce; 1,000, $1 25. W. Murray 
‘ oh ‘\ ‘ 





Cabbar Collard and Tomato Plants—Fall heading 
30 Hc: GOO, $1; 1.000, $1.50, postpaid, insured. Beady 
oe € 




















Medlin Plant Far Fort Mill 
Z,000,000 Kefleld, €« per hagen and Flat_ Cabbage, 
e'so Collard s— F< 500, 7 1,000 
$1 postpale Hi Franklin, Vs 

Cabbage t* s ig Va- 
eties 2n0 ostpaid, ad ) 1,00 
expressed, $1 10,000, arks, Pisgah, 
N¢ rT 
“Late Flat Dutch, Drum Head Waketielus ¢ 
bage Georg and ‘¢abhag Late ‘Ton 
lants—$2Z 1,000; $1.25 500, jos nsured Rive 
Farm Maxtc N. ¢ 





2,000,060 FT e (abbage. Tormnato and Cabbage Cellard 
Plants Ready—35c 100; 300, 85c; 500, $1.25; 1,000 
postpaid Expressed, 10,000, $15, cash. Satisfaction 

, ir money back. Tidewater Plant Co., Franklin, 
a 









Tomato 








ar 
50c: 500 postpaid, by ex 
$7.5 Si tory nts from 
ower insures good plar Parks 


e Collard Plan 
je for July y 
5: led, prepaid 











sh ( mcill Seed Company, 
ue t t Cabbaxe ‘ 
Setti 6, 9 1.000, $1.5 
1 per 4,006 PI “ 
‘ pl H y gu 
anteed Fra lin, a 
c abb ve go varietic (c ’ tomati 
celery e, da enion ale ind ‘ 
ready Pai post paid, 100, 30« 30 
1,006 $1.5 Satisfaction guaranteed 
Sumime ile, 8. ¢ 





ave now ready 
abbage and collard 
Wakefield, ¢ harleston 
Price: 200 
25, WK stpai d 
1.50; over 4,000, $1.25 
1,000, Celery plants 
Piedmont Plant 








Wakefield lat Du 
for 75 cents; 500 for 
By express collect 
per 1,006 over, 9,000 $ 
ready August Ist i ¢ rices. 
Co., Greenville, 8. ¢ 


CLOVER 


Insures more effective in- 
© lees than 50 pounds sold 














Bur Clover— Unscreened 
culation 5 cents pound. 
‘ Neal, Johnston, 8. C. 





All Kinds of Nursery-grown Plants—-Catalog free. 
F. M. Crayton & Sons. Biltmore, N. € 

Plants—We Grow Them—Not how aoe but how 
good. Cabbage. tomato, heading collard, a dozen va- 
rieties, just what you want, auick delivery. Satisfied 
customers our guide. 300, Tic; 500, $2; 1.000, $1.50, 
postpaid; 10,000 expressed, $10. J. T. Councill and 
Sons, Franklin, Va. 

High Testing Alfalte Seed—$6 bushel. Red clover, 
$10; sweet clover, ¢ imm alfalfa, $18; Timothy 
$2.50; Kanred seed wheat, $2.50; seed rye. 50: sacks 
free Order right from this ad, or send for saniples, 

















it would suggest = order — before rice ivance 
and while we ar ake rompt shipment from com 
llete stocks We p from several pointe Savy 
you freight charges. M. €. Meter, Sali Kansa 





TREES 


Get Our Prices Before Ordering. J. Van Lindley 
Nursery Co., Pomona, N. C 

Fruit Greatly reduced prices; direct to planters 
June budded pea ‘ Ss, pears, ploms herries 
grapes, berries mulberries, ornamental 
trees, vines and e 61-page catalog Ten 
nessee Nursery (°, Box 108, Cleveland, Tenn 


FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT 


We do not extend our general advertising guar- 
' 
| 























antee to Jand acivertisements, because evely pur- 
chaser should see land for himself before buying. 
But no man is permitted to offer land for sale in 
our paper uniess he shows us satisfactory refer- | 
ences as to his honesty and business responsibility. | 











_NORTH CAnULi NA 














MACHINERY 


PPP PPR AP PAPA PPP PP PDL APP PAP 

Tobacco Fines—We have about 40 sets on hand. We 
will close out less than cost. People’s Grocery Co., 
Lori: Cc. 








Corn arvester — Cots and piles 
windrows. Man and herse cuts and 
binder. Seld in every state Only $25, with fodder- 
tieing attachment. Tesiimonials and catalog free, 
shoving picture of harvester Process Harvester Co., 


MISCELLANEOUS _ 


on harvester or 
: ocks equal corn 







~~ ee a ee aaa aad 


Accounts ~ Notes, Claims ‘ollected 1 anywhere in 
world No charges unless c lected May’s Collection 
Agency, Somerset, Ky 





AUTO SUPPLIES 


Owners, Garagemen, _ Repair- 

America’s Popular Motor 
ful. instructive information 
carburetors, batteries, 
Cc incinnati, 


Automobile Mechanics, 
men—Send for ret 
7ine ce fe in s i 
verhauling, lition, wiring 
Aut omo il D gest, 638 But ler Bldg., 





BEES 
Ita ia: ~ Queens—I crease your honev yield with our 
“Robt. Stroud’”’ $1.25; tested, $2.50. 
Write @ Strouy A 








baney 


Quality 





White Honey guaranteed; 10 Ibs., 
aid JI.oO.nH z Ga. 


rite quantity 
N oe 

















































a — a - reel post, 12 
Farms Sale. Joel Layton, Dur 2 Ralph Boswell, Wilson, 
a § Plot 
tawford and Colonel McN Farms for Sale — 
Nicer places ble. Joel Layt p N. ( 
ship their 
4 \ mbe ip t 
. ; au anc get 
\ N = _ 
I 4 ’ N Li r n 
va k nee iml Womble 
2 0-Acre I 
it 3 ey S y, < ———— 
] Sale Tock these. Wal C fa Ri Galva ed 5-V ¢ painted tin 
“7 : ving 0 A et ] anized shingles; rut I slate surfaced 
\ f kh i A We ell roofing and shingle-rool; asphalt shingles 
4 f rl i ville, ashestos shingles; Richardson wall be ners po 
I j ‘ roll, valley. gutters, downspouts, sk yl ights, ventilators, 
oven - -——— — cornices rit ( ices We h mechanics 
For Sale—93-Ac 10 Fart s 1 to cor to ore I idd-P iper Roofing 
era tie ever Natte ! Co., Distribute 
ay 4 andl i ' jc ne ehurch 
ent: 6 miles f Siler Cit “ I ressive aS at 
: ( ! te; good Price Write for prices and complete descrip- 
¢ able N I > 4 N. 4 Handle & Mig. Co., Conover .¢ 
VIRGINIA 
” Racal: eto Vir te } me- Ribbon Ca Six l-gallon cans to 
rg ae board al qd i wing ‘ Barrel > gallon. Ralph Griffin, 
¢ ene We ni Y ( d tf 4 
paren ae r expe on vo -_ — — 
. wes A Meise. WHEAT STRAW 
a ! ’ + re 
fain M ¢ Acidress Paled Bright Wheat Straw—$12 ton. N, A, Kimrey 
J Elam, S - Mebane, N. ¢ 




















THE SOWS ARE ALL READY...«-< 
for.the Auction Sale, 


All bred. All 
Ready to give you 


safe with pig. 
soon a Tine 


"Best ever sold in Virginia" - 
on Sale Day. They are carefui 
quality, breeding und dependit 


Cood sows can be bought to bet 
than ever candi, It is your 
foundation stock on which to b 


I pure bred Durocs 
aemand the beste 


his name and fame 


A Curles Neck Sale is always & 
ion't miss it! 
the City headquarters, 


Send for free catalog 
Also the new booklet, 


"HOW 





“BRIGADIER”’ 





Saturday, August 5th. S, 


Brigadier Dur 


Lunch at Noon. Sale at One. 





All showing .ecavy. 
litter of REAL DUROCS, 


will be the verdict 


iy selected for size, 


tlity. 








ter advantage this summer 
opportunity to get fine 
uild your herd and trade, 


more than ever. But they 
rocs are well lmown, well 
behind your herd. 

great gathering of HOCGMEN. 
Saturday, 
Murphys Hotel. Bus to Farm 
nz the sows in the Sale, 

9 MAKE MONEY WITH DUROCS" 


and more of them, 
B. Keeley, Supte, 


Curles Neck Farm, 
Richmond, Virginiae 














ESSEX COACH $1295 





Touring Car, $1095 



























































All-year Comfort and 


Dependable Service 


With all the noted qualities of the Essex 
chassis, the Coach combines closed car 
utility, comfort and distinction, at an un- 
rivalled price. 

Note how little more it costs than the 
open car. That is made possible by great 
production. More Essex Coaches are now 
built than any other fine closed car. 

You must see, examine and drive it ta 
realize what is offered at this price 


Built to Endure 
Hard Service 


The type of body construction is the new- 
est. It gives a durable, comfortable type, 
of appealing distinction. But, perhaps 
more important, is the far quieter car 
that results.. The Essex Coach construc- 
tion absorbs and annuls practically all 
“drumming” noises of the closed compart- 
ment. 

And the Coach is a product that will en- 
dure in good, useful service for years. Come 


Cabriolet, $1195 


ESSEX MOTORS, 


see, and drive it before you buy any car. 
What Owners Say 
the Real Proof 


There is a simple way to get the real 
truth about any car. Why kuy blindly? 
You have the all-important advantage of 
being able to ask owners. Make use of 
it. Find out how any car you think of 
buying has served others. What mileage 
does it give on gasoline and tires? What 
are upkeep costs? Is the second or third 
10,000 miles just as satisfactory as the 
first? What is the future expectancy of 
good service after twenty or thirty thou- 
sand miles? 

Just ask owners of the Coach how solid 
and quiet and free from rattles the body 
stays. How comfortable and easy it rides 
and handles. The satisfaction of owners 
is the best proof of all. We want you to 
know what Coach owners think because 
we believe their enthusiasm will win you, 


too. 


Coach, $1295 Freight and Tax Extra 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 




















Spee tae 


i 


* pee 


bak aie - ery 
: Sk 


Increase Your Yield =: 
Get Rid of Shade 


No crop will grow and mature 
a profitable yield under shade 
of trees, shrubs or tall weeds— 
none of which are a benefit to 
ou. CHAMPION 
TREE KILLER will 














fertilized. 
TION than clover. 
having a fertilizer containing 


6 to8% POTASH 


and you will have a profitable clover crop, as well as a better 
wheat crop. In this as well as in other ways 


Potash Pays 


SOIL AND CROP SERVICE, POTASH SYNDICATE, H. A. HUSTON, Mer. 
42 Broadway 


Some farmers continue to raise wheat at little or no profit, 
because a stand of clover can be secured in it if it is rightly 
No crop responds better to POTASH FERTILIZA- 
For wheat to be seeded to clover insist on 


New York 


quickly kill any of 
these and not in- 
jurethe soil. Send 
money order at 
$1.25 per gallon. 
W.N. Wilkerson & Sons 
324 S, Front Street 
Memphis, Tenn. _4 





Prec re Killer 
Kills Trees, Shrubs, Sprouts, 























WHAT WIND IS 
Teacher: “Johnnie, name two of the world’s 
greatest deserts.” 


Johnnie: “Sahara and the United States.” 


SOME Cow! 

This advertisement appeared in a _ ne-s- 
paper the other day: “Wanted, a steady, re- 
spectable young man to look after a garden 
and milk a cow who has a good voice and is 
accustomed to sing in the choir.’”—Selected 


A CHECK WILL DO 
Four year old Jane went with her Dad ly to 
purchase a dog. — ollies, $50 each, sir.” 
Daddy, hesitating, “that’s too much.” 
Jane: Oh, Daddy, just give a check—maybe 
it’ll take two!” 
—May Tyson. 


PICKED THEM TOO SOON 
New Bride: “Those eggs are too small.” 
The Grocer: “Well they are just fresh 
from the country.” 
Bride: “That’s just the trouble—those 
farmers are so anxious to make money that 
they pick the eggs before they get full size.” 


ONE RANGER ENOUGH 

Some decades ago there was a riot down 
in Texas and a hurry call for help was sent 
to the Texas Rangers. 

The governor wireé back: “Rangers en 
route.” The sheriff met the train. One 
lonely ranger—little old Billy Macauley—got 
off. The sheriff said: “Oh my Lord, where's 
the rest of the outfit?” Rest. ——!” said 
Billy, “you ain't got but one riot here, have 
you?” 


A HORSE STORY 

Two men thrown together at a horse show 
were discussing their adventures with the 
equine tribe. 

“A horse ran away with me once, and I 

asn’t out for two months,’ remarked the 
man with the Trilby hat. 

“That's nothing!"" remarked the man with 
the bowler. “I ran away with a horse once, 
ind I wasn’t out for two years!’’"~—Western 
Farm Life. 


SAVING TiME 
had just been 
ice. One nigh 
-ount 


AS PER SCHEDULE 
[wo farmers met on a yuntry road, 
pulled up their teams. 
said Josh “I've got a mule with 
per. What did you give that one of 
when he had it?” 
urpentine. Giddap!’ 
k later they met again. 
“Say, Si, 1 gave my mule turpentine, and 
it killed him.” 
“Killed mine, too. Giddap!""—The Peri- 


scope. 


HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


DESE HEAH AUTOS AIN’ 

TOOTIN’ DEY HAWN T’ 

MAKE You GIT OUTEN 
DE WAY -~ DEYS LAK 
A BILLY-GOAT, DEY JES’ 
BLEATS ‘FO DEY BUTTS | 
You!!! 
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